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AMONGST OURSELVES 


Here is Catholic Press month again. 
Perhaps we are too prone to think of 
the Catholic Press— Catholic papers, 
periodicals, magazines,—as organs of 
propaganda. Too many people forget that 
all writing is propaganda. It is impossible 
to write anything, from a passionate love 
story to a treatise on geology, without 
giving voice to some kind of propaganda. 
Whether we recognize it or not, we are 
placing ourselves under the influence of 
another man’s mind whenever we read 
anything he writes, and this holds for 
news stories in the daily papers, love- 
stories in the popular magazines, and 
treatises in text books or scientific jour- 
nals, 

The one thing about the propaganda 
of the Catholic Press is that we can 
know beforehand whether it is going to 
lead us. Its aim is to lead us to heaven, 
and to peace of mind and heart in this 





world. Of course there are various tech- 
niques for achieving this end. Some are 
heavy and solemn and ponderous; they 
do not provide much in the line of amuse- 
ment and entertainment; they make the 
way to heaven look forbidding and dour. 
Tue Licuortan has long since abandoned 
any vestige of that technique. Its aim is 
that of all Catholic publications — to keep 
souls in grace and to help them find peace 
on earth and happiness in heaven; but its 
means are entertainment, human-interest, 
satire, humor, and an eye for all the 
amusing things that can and do happen 
in the world. 

Many have acclaimed our platform and 
program. We hope that these will provide 
us with many more readers whom we can 
assist along the journey of life. One new 
subscription for a friend, from every 
friend we now possess, would be a soul- 
warming boost. How about it? 
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THE SWORD AND THE PEN 


Now seems the pen less mighty than the sword 
Now seems enchained the power of the word; 
Blood, sweat and tears of violence are born, 
Truth goes unheeded save by mocking scorn. 


Wisdom hath vanished; smothered is the light 
That cleaves the darkness, banishing the night ; 
Men stand divided, nations in the throes 

Hatred hath fostered for friends become foes .. . 


Only in seeming the sword’s fatal might, 
Only in passing the darkness and fright; 
Truth can awaken all the seeming dead, 
Truth can give voice to all them that have bled. 


Up with the pen, then, lift up the word, 
Listen, ye millions, who suffer the sword; 
This be your comfort: mourning shall cease 
When o’er the world the Truth bringeth peace. 


Preach it from housetops; hold it in hearts; 
Spread it through armies; post it in marts! 
Mightier than the sword Truth e’er shall be — 
Truth shall be victor — Truth set us free! 

— D. F. Miller 
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FATHER TIM CASEY 


PRIESTS AND MONEY 
Cc. D. McENNIRY 


ss OU are wanted in the parlor, your Reverence.” 
Y “Who is it, Mary Ellen?” the priest inquired. 

“°Tis the purty Corey girl—and,” Mary Ellen added disapprov- 
ingly, “and that Prodestan.” 

“That Prodestan” was of course our young friend Ernest Vailes 
who evinced such deep interest in spiritual things — or in Elveda Corey 
— that he had begun a course of instruction in Catholic doctrine. 

When, on this particular evening, the two of them had stopped on 
the way for an ice cream soda they knew it would make them late for 
their appointment, but the night was hot, and they needed the refresh- 
ment, and “What’s the diff? The priest will always be there.” Naturally, 
they overlooked the fact that he was a tired, over-worked man trying 
to fit in the half hours with his multifarious duties and that somebody 
else’s appointment would be upset by their tardiness. 

Despite the heat Elveda tried to show polite attention to the ex- 
planation of sanctifying grace. Vailes didn’t. He fidgeted in his chair, 
mopped his brow, fingered his catechism, and finaily broke in on the 
explanation with a topic of his own — one which he anticipated would 
add pep to the meeting. 

“Father Casey, you won’t get sore if I tell you one of the objections 
to the Catholic Church?” 

“Certainly not, Ernest. If I did, I should be a sore man indeed. For, 
strange but true, those who shout the loudest that religion means 
nothing to them, can never have done with making objections against 
the Catholic Church. What particular objection have you on your mind 
just now?” 

“It is one we hear every time the Catholic Church is mentioned — 
that the priests are out for the money.” 

“That is not an objection against the Catholic Church; that is a 
statement about the Catholic priests.” 

“But if the Catholic Church were really the Church of Christ, she 
could not have ministers who —”’ 
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“The Catholic Church is really the Church of Christ, which does 
not prevent her from having unworthy ministers now, any more than 
it did when Christ was here governing the Church in person. Greed 
for money is so universal that we may expect to find it sometimes 
even among the clergy. Did not one of the first ministers chosen by 
Christ Himself get into trouble on account of money? He sold His 
Master.” 

“Then you admit that the priests are out for the money?” 

“That depends on what you mean by the statement. What do you 
mean ?” 

“That they are always talking money.” 

“T am a priest. I have been talking. Was I talking money?” 

“You are different, Father Casey. You are a regular fellow. I am 
only telling you what they say about priests in general.” 

“What do they say?” 

“That the priests do not believe half of the dope they hand out; 
they just make it up to scare the Catholics and make them come across.” 


‘6 N OTHER words,” Father Casey remarked, “they call us liars. It 
does not require much intelligence to call a man a liar. For that 
matter, Ernest, any gutter snipe could call you a liar.” 

“Not and get away with it — he couldn't.” 

“Oh, maybe he could. You are not a cauliflower-eared pugilist, you 
know. And some of them are. But whether he gets away with it or 
not, the fact that he calls you a liar ruins your reputation, does it not?” 

“Not a bit, unless he can prove it.” 

“Tt is the same with us priests. They call us liars — mercenary liars. 
What are their proofs?” 

“TI — I don’t — just remember having heard any proofs.” 

“You say every time the Catholic Church is mentioned they say the 
priests do not believe their own doctrine, that they teach it only to get 
money — in other words: that they are liars. To make such a charge 
against respected members of the community without proofs to back it, 
that is gutter morality, is it not?” 


“Well, — Oh, yes —they say that is the reason priests are rolling 
in wealth.” 


“Say, Vailes, I should like to see you rolling just six months in the 
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wealth possessed by thousands of priests in all parts of the world. You 
wouldn’t need to chase a golf ball around a pasture to keep your waist 
line down.” 

“Yes, I imagine priests in some foreign countries or among half- 
civilized peoples are on meagre fare. But they were talking about 
America.” 

“More than half the priests in America,” said Father Casey, “do 
not receive the pay of a brick-layer. The brick-layer could get by with 
a fourth grade education. The priest must spend the best years of his 
life in hard study in order to fit himself for his priestly duties. If it is 
money he is after, he was mighty dumb in choosing this way of getting 
a” 

“Then, too,” said Vailes, “they say: Look at those priests, always 
travelling around the world to see the sights. Even while at home they 
are enjoying themselves while honest people are working for a living.” 

“Those who make that charge are working, at the most, eight hours 
a day, five days a week, and having a vacation besides. The priest is on 
duty twenty-four hours out of every twenty-four. Even while he is 
asleep, the fact that he may, at any moment, be called for urgent and 
difficult duties keeps him under a constant strain. For example, it is 
past nine o'clock now. Since getting up at five this morning, I have 
not had a moment to myself, and a couple hours of hard work are still 
awaiting me in my study before I can go to bed. Any doctor will say 
that there must be some relaxation in such a life to prevent a breakdown. 
And how much can the priest afford for relaxation or vacation? Not 
so much as you pay out every month for shows, cabs, amusements, fancy 
dress and social activities.” 

“T’'ll tell you, Father Casey, what I saw myself. I saw a priest refuse 
a poor ragged man a dime for a cup of coffee, and the next minute I 
saw that same priest board a Pullman train for Florida.” 

“Somebody told you this.” 

“No, sir. I was right there on the spot myself.” 

“And how much did you give the poor man?” 


Vailes laughed. “Not a red cent. I could smell his breath ten feet 
away. It wasn’t coffee he wanted. — Father Casey, you score.” 


“Let me tell you something, Vailes. There is no class of men on 
earth so hounded for help as priests — the widow and the orphan, the 
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unemployed workman and the work-shy tramp, the drunk and the crook 
and the fallen gentility — all keep after the priest. Why? Because there 
is no class of men on earth who give proportionately as much as priests.” 


ss DO not begrudge priests their harvest, which probably is slim 

I enough, but I do not fancy their way of gathering it in. A Cath- 
olic can’t get born, can’t get buried, can’t get married, can’t get shrived 
without coughing up for the priest.” 

“If anybody told you that we have to pay to get shrived, that is, 
to get our sins forgiven in confession, he was guilty of a base calumny,” 
Elveda declared hotly. 

“All right. All right, Elveda. You ought to know, since you are 
always running to confession. What a powerful sinner you must be. 
We will leave out confession, but the fact remains that Catholics have 
to pay for baptisms, marriages and funerals.” 

“No, Ernest,” Father Casey corrected, “they do not pay for them. 
All the gold in the bowels of the earth could not pay for even one 
sacrament. But on the occasion of the reception of some sacraments, 
Catholics are asked to perform their duty of contributing towards the 
support of the priest who devotes himself to their service and the 
church that is maintained for their use and benefit. If you can tell us 
a better way, we shall be only too glad to adopt it.” 

“Let them contribute their share in monthly instalments, independ- 
ently of any sacrament or religious service.” 

“And what would be the result? A small minority of conscientious 
members would have to carry the whole burden while the thoughtless 
or neglectful majority would sponge on them. No, the burden should 
be distributed, and as births, deaths and marriages are distributed, they 
present appropriate occasions for contributing to Church support.” 

“And those,” commented Vailes, “who cannot contribute must go 
without baptism.” 

“Those who cannot contribute are given the sacraments just as 
readily as those who can. Any Catholic will tell you that.” 

“Ah, Father Casey, I have you there. I saw myself that you did not 
bury poor old Jack Raidell the same way as you did the mayor’s wife. 
Why not? Money. Am I right, or am I right?” 

“You are neither right nor right, my son. Jack Raidell received true 
Christian burial just as surely as the mayor’s wife. All the pomp and 
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show did not add anything to the Christian burial. If the mayor wanted 
all that, he was in decency bound to make a corresponding offering.” 

“Ernest,” said Elveda, “you seem to believe that the offering for 
a grand funeral all goes into the pocket of the priest. You are forgetting 
the organist and the singers and the sacristan and the candles and the 
palms and rich vestments and decorations and everything. You are 
forgetting all that.” 

“Help! Help! This is not fair —two against one. I surrender. In 
fact, so little goes into the priest’s pocket, and so much is expected to 
come out, no wonder it is always empty. I knew this all along. I just 
wanted to get a rise out of your reverend pastor — make him forget 
the heat. But, Father Casey, there is one thing to which I honestly 
object — not the amount of money the priest receives (which is little 
enough) but the wealth of the Church. Why put up a million dollar 
edifice for religious services while children are going hungry to bed?” 

“Because if it were not for these edifices (How few of them cost 
a million, or one tenth as much as your post offices and city halls), if it 
were not for these edifices, there would be still more hungry children. 
No child ever went hungry to bed on account of what was contributed 
to the Church. Church buildings help to keep religion alive. Religion — 
true religion — means giving God his due. Whoever neglects to give 
God His due, will surely fail to give man his due, and more and more 
children will go hungry to bed. No, Ernest, that stale objection does 
not hold water.” 

“You call it a stale objection. Why ?” 

“Because it is at least a couple of thousand years old. The first man 
recorded making it turned out bad.” 

“Yes?” 

“Yes, and he betrayed Jesus Christ for thirty pieces of silver and 
then went and hanged himself.” 

“You mean Judas Iscariot. When did he make this objection?” 

“When Mary Magdalen performed an act of religious service, that 
is, broke an alabaster vial of precious ointment and poured the contents 
on our Saviour in order to honor Him. On that occasion Judas said: 
‘Why spend all this money on religious services while children are going 
hungry to bed?’ If he did not say exactly that, he said words to the same 
effect. He said: ‘Why this waste? This ointment could have been sold 
for much and the money given to the poor.’ ” 
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“Judas had about as much love for the poor as the people who 
make this objection against the Church,” commented Elveda. 

‘Honor God, surely,” said Vailes. “But why build Churches?” Then 
he quoted: “The groves were God’s first temples — ere man learned to 
form the arch and hew the architrave.” 

“Tf the groves were God’s first temples, God gave man sense enough 
to build a temple with a roof on it so that he could come in out of the 
wet when there was rain and snow in the grove.” 


“6 LL right, then,” Vailes conceded, “a roof and four walls too. 
A That is enough to keep you dry. But why all the rich marble, 
precious metals and elaborate workmanship in your churches?” 

“Why all the rich marble, precious metals and elaborate workmanship 
in Lincoln’s monument?” 

“Probably — I suppose — to — to stir up our loyalty to our country.” 

‘And the other is to stir up our loyalty to God.” 

“God wants your heart — your humble service. He does not need 
your gorgeous cathedrals.” 

“God does not need them, but we do. Our hearts, our interior senti- 
ments are affected by the sight of noble monuments to America’s heroes. 
Our loyalty to God is fostered by imposing cathedrals. If the banks and 
the stock exchange, if the theatres and the ballrooms and the prize 
fight stadia had all the rare materials and architecture, while churches 
were mean sheds with a roof and four bare walls, we should grow up 
with the secret feeling that money and pleasure were the important 
things and religion a mere insignificant side-issue. Then,” he added, 
“listen to a word of friendly warning, Ernest Vailes. Anything you 
are saying here may be used against you.” 

“By whom?” 

“By a certain person here present, whom I will not name. You 
begrudge a cathedral to God, because a roof and four walls are enough 
to keep out the wet. She will naturally conclude that you will begrudge 
a fancy bonnet to your future wife because a red bandanna is enough 
to cover her head.” 

“If ever Elveda Corey would deign to accept my heart and hand, I 
would lay all my wealth at her feet for fancy bonnets. So help me.” 

“You see,” cried the priest, “you see how natural it is. You show 
your devotion to a woman by buying her fancy bonnets; you show your 
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devotion to God by building Him glorious cathedrals. You want your 
own mother to have as beautiful a home as anybody else, not that she 
needs it to keep her dry, but because you love and honor her. If you 
do not feel the same about a house for God, there is something lacking 
in your love and honor for Him.” . 

“Huh! Is it love and honor for God, or is it because they are 


hounded by the pastor, that Catholics contribute to the erection of these 
fine churches ?” 


“You tell us.” 

But Vailes declined. “Let us leave it to Elveda,” he said. ““She knows 
how the Catholic laity talks.” 

“T know this, Ernest,” she replied, ‘‘the people would far rather 
have a pastor who hounds them for money and builds them a church 
they are proud of than a pastor who is afraid to ask them to replace 
the poor old church of which they are ashamed.” 

“But they do complain bitterly of the exactions of the clergy. Come 
now, be honest, and think back on what you have heard.” 

“TI have heard them say, What, another collection! Does He think 
we are made of money! But they did not half mean it. The only one I 
know who sincerely and consistently complains is an old skinflint next 
door who never in his life dropped more than a dime in the collection 
basket.” 


“The old story,” murmured Father Casey, “those that yelp the 
loudest give the least.” 


66 UT how can you pretend that Christ wants a fine church when 
He Himself chose a stable?” 

“Because He was born in a stable, is that any reason why you 
should keep Him in one till the end of the world?” 

“It shows He does not want all this pomp and display.” 

“It shows nothing of the kind. He humbled Himself and thus gave 
us the precious privilege of exalting Him. He humbled Himself by being 
born in a stable, but He willed that a brilliant choir of heavenly spirits 
should gather there to sing His glory and that a new star should appear 
in the heavens to guide the Wise Men bearing costly gifts. Though He 
passed as the son of an artisan, He was transfigured before the eyes 
of His wondering disciples, and a voice from heaven was heard saying, 
This is My well-beloved Son in Whom I am well pleased. He taught 
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us detachment from the goods of this earth by going about a homeless 
wanderer, but He also taught us to devote these goods to His honor for 
He willed that the people of Jerusalem should come out to meet Him 
carrying palms and spreading their garments on the road before Him. 
He willed that precious ointment should be poured upon Him while He 
was still alive and large sums expended for spices and perfumes to 
embalm His body after His death. As for fine churches, can any church 
in the world today compare in richness with the temple of Jerusalem? 
Far from disapproving of it, He paid it the tribute of His respect, His 
veneration, His love. He wept bitterly over its impending destruction. 
The first Church —the temple of Solomon — was built by God’s ex- 
press command. God Himself was, we might say, chief architect. Hand 
me that bible, and I will read you the plans and specifications.” 

Receiving the sacred book from Vailes, Father Casey read: “So 
Solomon built the temple and finished it. And he made an oracle in the 
midst of the temple and set there the ark of the covenant. And he cov- 
ered and overlaid it with most pure gold. And the temple before the 
oracle he overlaid with most pure gold and fastened on plates with nails 
of gold. And there was nothing in the temple that was not covered with 
gold; the whole altar of the oracle he covered with gold. And the floor 
of the temple he also overlaid with gold within and without. There,” 
said Father Casey, handing back the book, “there is a roof and four 
walls for you to keep out the wet.” 


Request Fulfilled 


A woman was admitted to the maternity ward of a hospital 
in Germany some months ago, according to the story that is 
being circulated, and the first thing she noticed was a picture 
of Christ above her bed. Immediately she called the nurse, and 
demanded that the picture be taken down. “But I have no 
authority to take it down,” was the reply. “Then see the super- 
intendent, and have it removed as soon as possible.” The picture 
remained where it was, and the woman said angrily: “My hus- 
band is an army officer, and when he visits me in a few days, 
I will get him to see to it that it is taken down.” The husband’ 
arrived in due time, and having heard what had happened, went 
to see the hospital superintendent. “My wife and I,” he said, 
“do not want our child ever to look upon the picture of that 
Jew.” While he was still speaking word came that a boy had 
just been born to his wife — but he was born blind. He would 
never have to look on the image of Christ. 
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WINDSTORM AT DAWN 


This authentic experience of an army chaplain gives a tiny insight 
into the conditions under which such men are doing their bit in the army 
of Uncle Sam. 








E. F. MILLER 


ESE American soldiers really wanted to go to Mass — and that 

l even on a week day. But the trouble was, they had no Catholic 

chaplain serving them. So vast was the army and so tremendous this 

particular camp where the soldiers lived that the priests who could be 

spared from their parishes to pastorize the men in uniform were spread 

through the service as thin as butter on a cracker. There simply were 
not enough to go around. 

Well, there’s more than one way to skin a cat, as a man of the world 
would say. These soldiers wanted Mass. And they would have it. In an 
area of the camp, far removed from their area, there was a priest. True 
it was that he had thousands of men of his own as his parishioners. True 
also that he didn’t have a minute to himself from early morning till late 
‘at night. But he was a good sport. He would come up and say that Mass 
—if he were approached in the right way. A committee was set up to 
wait on the priest. Shoes were shined, buckles polished, faces shaved 
and hair put in place. There is nobody like a soldier when it comes to 
fixing up. Why shouldn’t it be? The soldier has inspection every Satur- 
day morning. And inspection in the army is inspection with a capital I. 

The priest listened to the men (standing at attention) with interest. 
Although he was busy, their words were music to his ears. Only too often 
it is a case of letting people out of going to Mass. Here was the case of 
stalwart young men, with no monkey-business about them, wanting to go 
to Mass; and what was most wonderful of all, on a day when they had 
no obligation to go to Mass. Of course he would oblige them. He would 
say Mass for them in the morning — at five o’clock. Then he would come 
back to his regiment and say an evening Mass for his own men. Chap- 
lains were allowed, he told them, to say two Massés on week days where 
the circumstances warranted it. He fixed the exact date three days hence. 
The soldiers saluted ; then departed. 
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IME marches on. The morning for the Mass finally arrived, and the 
{ om found himself far removed from his own territory, a stranger 
in a strange land. It was dark, very dark. In fact, it was so dark that 
he could hardly see where he was going. And this was especially verified 
when he got out of his car and began wandering between barracks in an 
effort to locate the building that had been scheduled for the Mass. On 
two occasions he found himself cast to the ground most precipitously. 
Shallow declivities had taken his footing away from him. A quarter to 
five in the morning is no time to be crawling around in a lot of dirt; 
and so it is no surprise at all that the priest was getting very little joy 
out of his prowling. When he was about to give up the search, two 
soldiers appeared on the scene with flashlights. They told him that 
somebody had locked the door of the building that they had intended to 
use for Mass, and nobody could find the key. It wouldn’t be wise to go 
around waking up people to find the key. So they had better use another 
building. Over yonder was an unused mess hall. It was to serve the sick 
eventually, so was in beautiful condition. Why not use that. Yes, why 
not, said the priest. Let’s go. 

By the time they arrived at the mess hall the party of three had grown 
to a party of ten. And they were not out of sorts either. A shining mess 
hall would be better for Mass than an old barracks. Yes, things were not 
so bad after all. But what a surprise they were in for! As they marched 
into the building behind the flashlights, they made directly for the 
electric switches. The buttons clicked; they worked; their mechanism 
was smooth. But no light followed on their operation. The darkness was 
as pitchy as ever. More switches were located but the same effect, which 
was no effect, followed. By this time there were a good twenty five on 
the premises, and there wasn’t a soldier amongst them who was not 
working at a wall button of his own. When the conclusion had to be 
finally drawn that the darkness was going to persist in spite of the most 
honest efforts to remove it, the men decided to attack the large switches, 
that controlled the whole system — if they could succeed in finding the 
large switches. With the aid of the flashlights and also with lighted 
matches they began to hunt. Far back in the kitchen they located the box. 
From top to bottom it was filled with heavy levers and mysterious 


gadgets. Somebody pulled one of these. Then took place the second 
surprise. 
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EFORE it is announced what that surprise was let it be remarked 
B that the weather was exceedingly chilly, with a sharp wind blowing 
here and there and a damp, heavy atmosphere resting wherever it could 
find a foothold. It was no morning for people to be out — and yet here 
there was a crowd of them, and all out to hear Mass. The crowd had 
risen by now to about fifty. But if it was cold on the outside, it was 
colder still on the inside. You know how it is when a building has just 
been finished. It has stood so long in the snow and ice that the weather 
has gotten into its very beams. It makes a person cold just to look at it. 
And for some inexplicable reason the inside of it seems to hold more 
chill than the air outside under the sky. Well, that’s the way it was with 
this mess hall. The day would come, of course, when the steam would 
go sizzling through its polished pipes; when only good cheer and military 
laughter would resound within its walls, but now it was different. It was 
still and cold and clammy — and dark. But it wasn’t dark for long. That 
was the second surprise. 

One of the soldiers must have pulled the correct switch. In a second’s 
time the whole building was swathed in brilliant light. Every single bulb 
in the place was ablaze. But as the lights went on, strange noises began 
emerging from strange places. Here a potato peeler began to whirl; 
there an ice box began to buzz; in another corner the meat grinders 
began to grind. And over and above all that rushing machinery the half 
dozen or more giant electric fans in the hall itself began to spin at 
tremendous speed. 

The soldiers stood their ground as though they had been glued to it. 
For a full moment nothing was said, and in the fierce glare of the lights 
faces looked scared. Was the building going to fall down on them and 
bury their bodies in its debris? They could not fathom the source of all 
the eerie sounds. All they knew was that the sounds were there. When 
the minute was up, one or two of the more choleric turned their heads 
in the direction of the nearest noise. Ah! Merely a meat grinder with 
nothing to grind, yet grinding away anyway. That could be fixed. And 
indeed it was fixed. So was the ice box. So also was the potato peeler. 
Gradually the roaring came to a stop. 


UT one sound did not come to a stop — and that was the one that 
everybody wanted to stop more than anything else. It was the 
sound of the fans. They were not so much worried about the mere sound. 
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But remember — it was remarked that the morning was cold. Even with 
great coats covering their bodies an occasional inadvertent shiver could 
not be avoided. And here, there were half a dozen fans creating a gale 
all their own. Everybody went to work trying to locate the stoppage 
switch. But they had to give up. Although it was some place, un- 
doubtedly, at the moment it lay concealed. 

Meanwhile the chaplain had been unpacking his Mass kit. He felt 
that he should begin, or it would be too late to begin. Already he was 
forty five minutes late. So he called out to the soldiers to come and 
gather around for he would say Mass even though the fans were going 
full force in the middle of winter. He pulled a table over to the middle 
of the room, and with the assistance of a couple of the men set up the 
cards and the book stand and the chalice. Then he put on the vestments. 
Although he had to borrow the big, wide belt of one of the soldiers and 
use it in lieu of a cincture (he could not find his cincture in the kit), he 
finally got under way. His congregation gathered around him on the 
floor. They didn’t need any benches — they knelt right next to the altar 
on the floor, and one in the midst of them answered the prayers and 
carried the wine and water. And although the breakfast hour was over 
and nothing more would be served until dinner, quite a little group went 
to Holy Communion. It was the spirit of the American Catholic soldier 
in the army of Uncle Sam. 

But the strange part of it all was— here were those men kneeling 
on the floor and the fans going at top speed overhead. They couldn’t 
escape the wind that blew upon them with the fury of a storm. Coat 
collars went up around necks higher than they had been outside, and it 
might be that a few heads were covered with the regulation hats that 
look something like birettas. But they all stuck it out. And after the 
Mass was over, somebody loosened up the big switch again with a sigh, 
flooding the room once more in darkness, but at the same time stopping 
the fans. It was a comfort to get outside again where it was warm, — or 
at least where there were no vicious breezes which had no right to be for 
the simple reason that they were artificial. 


ND the priest? Well, he drove back to his regiment and the innum- 
A erable details that had to be taken care of at once. But he felt 
a kind of glow within him. He had given up a big parish to come and 
serve in the army. In the beginning he had wondered if he had done 
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the right thing. But he’d never wonder anymore. Now he knew that he 
had done the right thing. Maybe that Mass this morning would save the 
souls of all the men who attended it. Maybe it would save their bodies 
too. Who knows? At any rate he was able to say it, and the soldiers 
attended it. God bless them, he said to himself as he pulled into his own 
area. Could anybody find better men in all the world? Maybe men just 
as good. But better men? Never! 





Friends 


The following story is being circulated in France in leaflet 
form, according to the Bohemian newspaper Narod, by French 
patriots intent upon maintaining good feeling towards the 
United States. The story purports to be written by President 
Roosevelt himself, and describes how in 1918 the author was 
engaged in making an inspection tour of the American naval 
and air bases in Bretagne. On the road one of the automobiles 
in the party struck an old priest and slightly injured him. Mr. 
Roosevelt reprimanded the careless chauffeur, and offered to 
make recompense to the injured man, but the latter resolutely 
refused to accept anything for himself, saying that he con- 
sidered the Americans as good friends. Roosevelt then asked 
him whether he might not allow the American Navy Depart- 
ment to do something for his church, a beautiful old building 
standing nearby. The eyes of the old priest filled with tears, 
* and he said: “Oh, if only I could have a little something for a 
fund I have been gathering all my life, for the purpose of 
putting new lead borders on the windows of my church. That 
would give me more joy than anything else.” He went on to 
say that his stained-glass windows were among the oldest 
artistic monuments in France, and that they had not been fitted 
with lead borders since 1750. “And how much would it cost?” 
Mr. Roosevelt asked. “A thousand francs!” replied the priest, 
“and I will never be able to raise that amount.” Mr. Roosevelt 
promptly wrote out a check for $200 and gave it to the old 
man. Some months later an officer just back from France 
visited Mr. Roosevelt in Washington and informed him that 
the work on the windows was nearly completed, and that in one 
corner of the church, the old priest had put a vigil light in 
honor of the American Navy. Five or six years later that vigil 
light was still burning, and, concludes the leaflet, it is probably 
burning still— unless the Germans have put it out. 
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THE TETOTALER’S DILEMMA 
OR 
THE ALCOHOLIC TIRE 


“Fellow prohibitionists, let us refuse to use this product of 
an evil industry in any way, shape, form, or fashion as we have 
in the past. We had rather walk than ride on tires made of 
alcohol.” 

—Letter to the editor of a Tennessee newspaper 
on the proposal to use alcohol in the making of 
synthetic rubber. 


Reject this foul proposal, 

This doom full grim and dire, 
This thought inspired by Satan — 
The alcoholic tire! 


Oh hear ye, all teetotalers! 
At such suggestions, balk! 
Away with tainted tires! 

’Twere better far to walk. 


Then tear in righteous anger 
The telephone from the wall, 
Since probably it harbors 
The demon alcohol! 


Oh quickly grind to powder 
The heels upon your shoes; 
If they are made of rubber, 
They may be smirched with booze! 


And baby’s rubber playthings, 

The stopper in the sink, 

Your comb and toothbrush, smash them ! 
They smell to heaven of drink! 


Envoi 


Oh fools and friends of folly, 
Wherever you may be, 

Bow down before your master — 
The man from Tennessee. 

—L. G. Miller 














MONSIGNOR OF THE MICROPHONE 
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To furnish a background for the glowing sermons millions of people 
listen to every Sunday evening about this time of year, this article has 
been prepared. You know the voice; meet the man. 





E. T. LANGTON 


N AMERICA he is called “one of the great voices of unity in the 

United States.” In London he is recognized as “the most popular of 
American preachers who have come to England.” These things, how- 
ever, no one could have foreseen on the eighth of May in 1895 when 
he was born in the little town of El Paso, in Illinois, and named Fulton 
John Sheen. 

Before national and international acclaim was showered upon him, 
the little boy of El Paso had to pick his way through an elaborate maze 
of text-books and school-rooms. There were lessons to be learned under 
the Marianists at Spaulding Institute, Peoria, and under the Viatorians 
at Saint Viator’s College, Kankakee; and there were tomes of theology 
to be mastered at the seminary in Saint Paul, Minnesota. When he had 
completed the usual course of theology, the little boy of El Paso had 
grown to young manhood, and one golden morning he received the 
reward of musty hours over countless books. On the twentieth of 
September, 1919, Fulton Sheen heard the bishop’s voice saying to him: 
“Receive the power to offer Sacrifice to God and to celebrate Mass. . . .” 

Ordination stands out like a half-way mark in the future Monsignor’s 
higher education. After his preparatory courses, he had spent a half- 
dozen years studying philosophy and theology. After ordination, he was 
to devote another six years to intensive post-graduate work in the same 
branches. When he had completed the seminary course at Saint Paul, 
the young priest went first to Washington, to attend the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America. The next turning-point of his educational career, 
and the most momentous, came when he crossed the Atlantic and 
enrolled at the famous-for-philosophy University of Louvain. There he 
delved more deeply into philosophy at the institute which had been 
established by Pope Leo XIII and organized by Cardinal Mercier. 
Finally, he went on a scholar’s pilgrimage to the world’s shrine of 
Thomistic science, the Angelicum Institute at Rome. 
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The learning acquired during these arduous years has not gone with- 
out recognition. If the Monsignor cared to embellish his signature with 
the scholastic degrees conferred on him during these years, he could 
sign himself as A.B., J.C.B., Ph.D., D.D.; to these he could add several 
honorary degrees, LL.D., Litt.D., and L.H.D. On the title page of 
his books there usually appears the phrase: “Agrégé en philosophie de 
L’Université de Louvain and The Catholic University of America.” 
Other testimonials to his scholarship are not lacking. In 1926, his Bel- 
gian Alma Mater, the University of Louvain, honored her young grad- 
uate by conferring on him the Cardinal Mercier prize for International 
Philosophy, an honor which had never before been bestowed on an 
American. Ten years later, Georgetown University decorated him with 
the Cardinal Mazella medal in philosophy. 


HE services of such a scholar were naturally in great demand. 
Wig Louvain in 1925, Father Sheen crossed over to England 
and joined the faculty of Saint Edmund’s College, seminary for London. 
While living in England, Father Sheen established such a reputation 
as lecturer and as preacher at Westminster Cathedral that from the 
time of his return to America until the outbreak of war, he had been 
recalled to Europe each summer for speaking engagements. 


Fortunately for the Church in America, the young Father Sheen 
did not reject the invitation offered him by the Catholic University of 
America to join its faculty as associate professor of philosophy. In 1926, 
Father Sheen returned to America and took up his new position at 
Washington. Since that time, the Catholic University has been his head- 
quarters, but not in such a way that his activity has been restricted to 
the University. He responds to a nationwide demand for lectures, 
sermons, and addresses of various kinds. Almost every large city in 
the country has heard his voice, as well as many smaller cities and 
even little towns. In one week he sometimes is heard addressing audi- 
ences in five or six widely separated localities. The professor of Catholic 
University has lectured from platforms of such secular institutions as 
the Universities of Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Illinois, and California. 

What was it that first called the world’s attention to the soft-voiced 
student of philosophy, that induced Louvain to confer upon him the 
Cardinal Mercier prize, and that made institutions of learning vie 
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with one another to hear him on their platforms? The international 
lime-light was focussed on Monsignor Sheen when his first book was 
published, entitled: God and Intelligence in Modern Philosophy; a criti- 
cal study in the light of the philosophy of Saint Thomas. This book, 
which introduced Monsignor Sheen to the world, is clearly divided into 
two parts. The first part presents the opinions of numerous non-Catholic 
philosophers concerning the nature and knowability of God. The second 
part of the book subjects these opinions to a rational examination accord- 
ing to Thomistic criteria. When this book was published, a London 
paper described Father Sheen as “the new Catholic Philosopher of the 
age.” He was then thirty years old. 


God and Intelligence was followed by several other works of a 
similar technical nature, such as Religion Without God, which is like 
a sequel to the first book, and Philosophy of Science, which reveals the 
writer as a true disciple of Cardinal Mercier. In God and Intelligence, 
Father Sheen declared the purpose of the book in words which can 
aptly be applied to all his scientific works: “It seeks to make Saint 
Thomas functional not for a school, but for a world. It is only accidental 
that Saint Thomas belongs to the thirteenth century. His thought is no 
more confined to that period of human history than is the multiplication 
table.” 


OTWITHSTANDING his extraordinary training and his world- 
N wide reputation as a thinker and as a writer of philosophy, 
Monsignor Sheen is better known in America as a writer of books for 
ordinary people and as a preacher of sermons for persons of average 
intelligence and education. This, it seems, is according to his preference. 
“Personally,” he once declared, “we feel that if our eternal salvation 
were conditioned upon saving one hundred corrupt men and women of 
the streets, or converting one university professor who felt his tiny 
mind had solved all the riddles of the universe, we should choose to go 
out and convert the hundred.” 

That Monsignor Sheen does come down to the men of the street 
is clear from his battles with the communists. In lecture and article he 
had crusaded for his proposition: “I love the communists; I hate com- 
munism.” Some years ago a red tabloid, the Daily Worker, tried to 
convict the Monsignor of insincerity or inconsistency in the objections 
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he raised against communism. The tabloid published a list of eight clev- 
erly worded dilemmas formed as questions and addressed personally to 
the Monsignor. Perhaps the Daily Worker expected no answer at all. 
Certainly it did not anticipate the reply which Monsignor Sheen pub- 
lished under the title: Communism Answers the Questions of a Com- 
munist. In this reply, the Monsignor converted the questions into 
boomerangs by meeting each of the dilemmas with verbatim quotations 
from official communist documents and recognized communist writers. 
He thus forced communism to condemn itself. The reply acquitted Mon- 
signor Sheen of insincerity and inconsistency, and it also convinced his 
followers that the Monsignor’s estimate of communism is based upon 
first-hand knowledge of official communism. 

Monsignor Sheen is not merely negative in his treatment of the 
social question. He is not content to refute communism without offering 
a better solution of social problems. So convincingly does he explain 
the principles of Catholic sociology that after hearing the Monsignor, 
the president of one corporation surprised himself by giving his em- 
ployees, as a Christmas gift, four per cent of the net earnings of the 
firm. The Monsignor has studied the Papal Encyclicals on the social 
question and has several times acted successfully as arbiter in labor 
difficulties. Several of the half-a-hundred books and pamphlets which 
the Monsignor has published treat of the Catholic principles of sociology. 

The “Sheen-shelf”—as someone has described the little library 
which has been produced by the pen of Monsignor Sheen — comprises 
writings on a variety of topics. There are philosophical works such as 
God and Intelligence; theological treatises such as The Mystical Body 
of Christ; apologetic essays such as Old Errors and New Labels; asceti- 
cal works such as The Cross and The Beatitudes, and sociological dis- 
cussions as Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity. Some of these works are 
developments of addresses delivered over the Catholic Hour; several 
of them have been transcribed into Braille. 


ACK in March of 1930, when the National Council of Catholic 
Men first sponsored the Catholic Hour over the N.B.C. network, 

the speaker singled out for the initial series of addresses was Monsignor 
Fulton Sheen. Since that time he has returned each year with a new 
course of talks, and has fast become the most popular speaker on the 
schedule. The mail response to any radio program represents only a 
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very small percentage of the radio audience, but it is a reliable norm for 
estimating the total number of listeners. After a single talk by the 
Monsignor, the National Council of Catholic Men has received as many 
as thirty-five thousand letters. Several years ago mathematicians calcu- 
lated his audience as exceeding seventeen-and-a-half million. Everything 
indicates that since then the audience has become greater and greater. 
When Easter Sunday of 1942 drew near, bringing with it the last talk 
in the series of seventeen addresses, many listeners were so enthusiastic 
that they urged the Catholic Hour sponsors to extend Monsignor Sheen’s 
series indefinitely. 

The purpose of these radio addresses by the Monsignor, as the pur- 
pose of the Catholic Hour in general, is to explain the Catholic faith 
with the greatest possible clarity. Monsignor Sheen believes that “there 
are not over a hundred people in the United States who hate the 
Catholic Church. There are millions, however, who hate what they 
wrongly believe to be the Catholic Church — which is, of course, quite 
“a different thing.” Despite the fact that convert-making is not the prime 
aim of Monsignor Sheen’s Catholic Hour talks, it is a matter of record 
that his addresses do come to many non-Catholics as the external grace 
leading them to conversion. On Good Friday of 1942, Monsignor Sheen 
had the happiness of conferring the Sacrament of Baptism upon ten 
persons who had been influenced in their conversion by the Catholic 
Hour; and it is said that some two hundred conversions can be traced 
to this source. 

Perhaps the most striking incident of this kind was one which came 
to light during the early months of 1942. Among the millions listening 
in all parts of the country to the addresses which Monsignor Sheen 
was delivering at the N.B.C. studios, there was a group of southern 
Negroes in Sanford, North Carolina. As they listened to the Monsignor’s 
explanation of Catholic belief, they became more and more convinced 
that the Catholic Church was the true Church of God. But Sanford had 
no Catholic Church! Determined to become members of God’s Church, 
the Negroes wrote to Monsignor Sheen describing their predicament. 
The zealous Monsignor was soon communicating with the Bishop of 
Raleigh in behalf of the radio proselytes, and before long he had 
promised to preach a mission for the Negroes. As soon as his University 
lectures were completed, the Monsignor hurried to Sanford and preached 
to the group, which had grown from fifteen to nearly a hundred. Before 
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he departed, he had seen preparations under way for the establishment 
of a Catholic Church to be tended by a resident pastor. 

The advance notices of his series of Catholic Hour addresses for 
1941-42 announced that the Monsignor had prepared a booklet which 
the N.C.C.M. would distribute to all those who would take upon them- 
selves the difficult task he was going to suggest. “What that task is, to 
which Monsignor Sheen expects only a few brave souls to respond, will 
be indicated in his first broadcast.” This first broadcast was made exactly 
two weeks after the attack on Pearl Harbor, and the practice which the 
Monsignor advocated was a Holy Hour of prayer to be made daily for 
the duration. Catholics, he urged, should make this Holy Hour before 
the Blessed Sacrament. Protestants and Jews should make it in their 
churches or synagogues, or in their homes, and according to the lights 
of their consciences. 

Difficult though the practice was, the Monsignor urged it with the 
conviction of one who had been faithful for years to his own daily hour 
of prayer. The response was thundering. Within a few days of the first 
broadcast, 32,000 requests for the Holy Hour booklet were in the mails ; 
and before the series had been completed 225,000 copies of the booklet 
were spread throughout the land. Individuals and groups in every part 
of the country were enthusiastic in adopting the proposal. Priests in 
some parishes began conducting a public Holy Hour every evening. 
Promises of cooperation came not only from Catholics but also from 
Protestants and Jews. Ministers of various Protestant sects were hearty 
in their encouragement of the plan, and one promised to remind his 
flock of the Holy Hour by ringing his church bell every evening. Five 
hundred students in one college set aside the morning hour from seven 
o'clock until eight as time for the Holy Hour. 


HE same plea for a daily Holy Hour is repeated in the 1943 series 

of addresses by Monsignor Sheen. This series, extending from the 
first Sunday of the year through Easter Sunday, is entitled The Crisis 
in Christendom. The need of a spiritual effort in the crisis as well as a 
military effort, is emphasized because “we have a war to win; and we 
have a revolution to win. A war to win by overthrowing the power of 
the enemy in battle; a peace to win by making ourselves worthy to 
dictate it.” 


Each Sunday evening, the Monsignor’s voice goes out over the 
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N.B.C. network, with a program for making America worthy of victory 
and peace. Each Sunday evening an uncounted audience gives him full 
attention from the moment he opens his address with that magnetic 
greeting — “Friends!” — until he dismisses his thought-filled audience 
with his prayerful “‘God love you.” Each Sunday is verified the judg- 


ment that Monsignor Sheen is “one of the great voices of unity in the 
United States.” 











PRAYER FOR ALL IN THE ARMED 
FORCES OF THE NATION 


O God, Who by the grace of the Holy Spirit hast poured 
the gifts of charity into the hearts of Thy faithful, grant unto 
Thy servants for whom we implore Thy clemency, health of 
soul and body that they may love Thee with all their might 
and with their entire affection may fulfill whatever things are 
pleasing to Thee, through Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 

IMPRIMATUR: Most Rev. Edward Howard, 
Archbishop of Portland 


PRAYER FOR MEN IN THE SERVICE 


Mother of God, our Mother, remember thy sons in military 
service. Protect them against all dangers of body and mind and 
soul. Grant them a deep love for and an enduring loyalty to 
Thy Son, Christ, our Lord. Amen. 

IMPRIMATUR: Most Rev. Edward Mooney, 
Archbishop of Detroit 


PRAYER TO OUR LADY, QUEEN OF 
PEACE 


Mother of Jesus, Queen of Celestial Peace, teach us to 
praise the Sacred Heart of Jesus. Teach us to pray in peace, 
to suffer in peace, to act in peace, so that like thee we may live 
in peace, and thus possess eternally Jesus, the true source of 
all peace. Amen. 


Queen of Peace, pray for us. 
Note: Written by Pope Benedict XV. The ejaculatory 


prayer still is indulgenced with 300 days each time 
it is recited. 
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ON PREJUDICE 


One of the hardest things to understand in one’s neighbors 
is the presence and manifestation of prejudice. Prejudice means 
“judgment before or without the facts”; and usually it is taken 
to mean an adverse judgment. Most commonly prejudice is 
found in the sphere of religion; as when non-Catholics are 
“prejudiced” against Catholics. Here is an analysis of the 
reasons for this last kind of prejudice: 


1. Much prejudice against Catholics is due to ignorance and 
erroneous knowledge. There are many non-Catholics who know so 
little about Catholic teaching that the whole Catholic system con- 
stitutes a deep dark mystery —even a sinister mystery, and they 
mistrust it as such. Others have been reared on falsehood about 
Catholics and their Church; they have been taught from childhood 


* 
that all priests are monsters of iniquity; that all Catholic rites are 
black magic; that all Catholics are in the pay of the devil. These can 
hardly be blamed for prejudice when such lies have been grafted into 


their very souls. 


2. Some prejudice is due to false reasoning. A non-Catholic hears 
or reads of one bad priest; or a grasping, so-called “Catholic” 
monarch; or he sees Catholics guilty of crimes he himself would not 
commit. He argues illogically from such evidence that all Catholic 
priests are bad, that all Catholic leaders are grasping, that all 


Catholic people are criminals. His prejudice is simply a false con- 
clusion. 


3. And some prejudice is what the psychologists would call a 
defense-mechanism. Fallen away Catholics are sometimes guilty of 
this kind of prejudice, as well as unprincipled non-Catholics. It works 
this way: the fallen away Catholic or the non-Catholic knows ‘that 
the Catholic Church stands for a high ideal of purity, for unreserved 
forgiveness of enemies, for strict justice and honesty in business 
dealings. But he does not want to be pure as the Catholic Church 
proposes purity, nor forgiving nor strictly honest; therefore he hates 
the Church whose existence rebukes his self-indulgence. More prej- 
udice is due to this than is ordinarily realized. 


It is necessary to understand prejudice if one is to accom- 
plish anything to destroy it. Ignorance can be enlightened; error 
can be replaced with truth; and even false argumentation can 


be easily refuted. Only the prejudice that is a self-defense for 
sin is beyond the reach of the zeal of Catholics. 
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Romance of the Commonplace (20) 
THE SPICE OF LIFE 


Another substance, or group of substances that the war has made 
scarce, calls forth some interesting historical detail. 








L. G. MILLER 


HE next time you reach for the pepper-shaker at your family 
“an table, it may or may not comfort you to realize that you 
are about to make use of a condiment that was on the culinary lists of 
peoples as long ago as four centuries before Christ. When a housewife 
sprinkles cinnamon on her incomparable apple pie, she is using a spice 
the desire for which was one of the causes leading to the discovery of 
our continent in the 15th century. Pepper and cinnamon are but two in 
the long list of spices which are a commonplace of our modern diet, 
-but which have a history as romantic as a chapter out of the Arabian 
Nights. 

Spices are commonplace because everybody is familiarly acquainted 
with at least some of them. Children learn at an early age to suck on 
cinnamon sticks, and to call for gingerbread or ginger snaps with their 
afternoon glass of milk. It is not so many years since mothers were in 
the habit of dosing their children with horrible-tasting sage tea, and then 
perhaps pacifying them with anise candy and cookies frosted with 
caraway seeds. What little solace can be found for a toothache, apart 
from a visit to the dentist, comes from the use of cloves. Pepper and 
mustard are found on most dining tables throughout the land, and the 
universally esteemed eggnog would lose some of its flavor without a 
pinch of nutmeg. 

All these and other spices have become so much a part of daily life 
that they are taken for granted as being good and tasty, and are not 
considered further. The little girls certainly testify to their goodness in 
the celebrated lines by which in some localities they torment their 
enemies, the little boys: i 


Snips and snails and puppy dogs’ tails — 
That’s what little boys are made of. 
Sugar and spice and all things nice — 
That’s what little girls are made of. 
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The little boys do not dare deny that spice is nice, even though they 
deny vigorously that it has any part in the makeup of their tormentors. 

The history of spices and the fables which have grown up around 
that history are filled with all the color and warmth and mystery of the 
mysterious East. Legend has it that they were an article of trade between 
the inhabitants of Asia and Africa as early as 2000 years before Christ. 
In the Old Testament there are not a few references to spices, notably 
in the beautiful Canticle of Canticles, written some 10 centuries before 
the Christian era. “Aromatical spices” and “spiced wine” figure promi- 
nently in the mystical descriptions of love which fill that sacred book. 
When the Queen of Saba came to visit King Solomon, we read that 
she gave him among other precious things “‘of spices a very great store.” 
And in the literary remains of ancient Greece, spices such as cinnamon 
and pepper find frequent mention. It was their medicinal qualities that 
made them esteemed in those days. One physician of the time recom- 
mended eating five peppercorns every morning to cure a stomachache, 
and another advised the use of pepper, fennel and cloves to alleviate 
failing eyesight. 


QMING down into the Christian era, we find spices playing a more 
& and more important role in the unfolding of history. According to 
one learned writer, the spice trade in Christian times was more important 
than any other single material factor in shaping the direction of our 
modern civilization. For centuries it was “the chief agent in provoking 
world wars, determining the rise and fall of states, creating the present 
status of Europe and the Eastern question, and it even twice remade 
the world’s religious history, first by making Mohammedanism a world 
power, and long after by conditioning the time and early fortunes of 
the Reformation.” 

Such a sweeping generalization must be taken with a grain of salt 
(or spice), but nevertheless anyone who reads history cannot but be im- 
pressed by the tremendous influence of spices in the course and current 
of events. Perhaps this influence can be partially explained by the fact 
that spices were so much more precious centuries ago than they are now. 
Hundreds of years ago in Europe spices were actually worth almost 
their weight in gold, because of the difficulty of transporting them from 
the East. As an instance of how highly they were esteemed, history 
records that when Alaric attacked and subdued Rome with his barbarian 
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hordes in the fourth century after Christ, he exacted as a tribute 5000 
pounds of gold, 30,000 pounds of silver, and 3000 pounds of pepper. 
Magellan’s pioneer voyage around the world was nothing but a glorified 
spice expedition, and although only one of the five ships which made 
that historic journey returned safely to its home port, that one ship 
brought enough spices to more than pay for the entire expedition. 
With spices in such universal demand and so difficult to transport, it 
was inevitable that conflict should arise between the various European 
countries for control and monopoly of this rich source of income. Venice 
and Genoa were at first the chief centers of trade, until late in the 15th 
century Spain and Portugal wrested the monopoly from them. This was 
the age of discovery, brought about by the constant seeking for new and 
shorter trade routes to the East. It was in seeking such a route that 
Columbus happened upon our continent. Meanwhile, The Netherlands, 
France and Denmark, anxious to share in the spoils, were organizing 
companies to compete with their neighbors for control of the Eastern 
trade. Ultimately, after a long series of wars, the Dutch and English 
triumphed in the 18th century. The Dutch at that time secured and kept 
control of the Indies Islands, which came to be called the Dutch East 
Indies. England secured a monopoly of the spice trade from India itself. 
In Victorian novels such as those of Dickens many references can be 
found to the rich and solidly respectable East India office in London. 


URING these centuries of strife many legends about the spice coun- 
D tries arose, being invented for the most part by traders who thus 
sought to frighten off rivals from the sources which they were exploit- 
ing. Thus it came to be believed that cinnamon grew at the center of a 
mysterious lake, and was guarded by large and ferocious birds whose 
claws and beaks had torn many a man to shreds. Anyone approaching 
the cinnamon tree did so at peril of his life. Another story was that no 
one had ever seen a cinnamon tree, but that certain eagles were known 
to build their nests high up on the cliffs out of cinnamon branches. The 
only way to secure these branches was to set out heavy pieces of meat 
for the birds, which they carried back to their nests, promptly causing 
the nests to break under the added weight. The cinnamon hunters merely 
had to stand beneath the cliff and pick up the cinnamon branches as they 
fell to the ground. 

If it be asked just what is the nature of spices, it can be stated in 
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general that they are vegetable substances possessing certain pungent 
qualities, whether these substances be roots, buds, flowers, fruits, barks 
or seeds. There are no fewer than 30 distinct species of spice, exclusive 
of blends. Besides the common ones of which everyone has heard, there 
are many others with romantic names like the following: cardamon, 
coriander, cumin, fennel, curry, marjoram, oregano, saffron, sesame 
seed, sweet basil and turmeric. Of these cumin is distinguished in that 
it finds mention in the New Testament. The preoccupation of the Phari- 


sees with their “tithes of mint and cumin” brought upon them a severe 
rebuke by Christ. 


Spices are divided into three general groups according to their degree 
of pungency. Thus the group known as the stimulating spices includes 
such spices as mustard, pepper, and turmeric. The aromatic spices are 
such as cloves, cinnamon, ginger, nutmeg and caraway. And finally 
among the sweet spices are found cassia, fennel, rosemary and others. 

It is a curious fact that the pungent aroma exuded by most of the 
spices, and which depends on certain volatile oils, is so essentially bound 
up with the vegetable substance itself that it cannot be separated from 
it without losing its distinctive characteristics. That is why you can- 
not buy an “essence” or “extract” of any given spice; it is essential 
to use the spice itself if you wish to capture its flavor. 

Spices are found in great part in the most exotic and mysterious © 
corners of the earth. Allspice is the only one of the major spices 
which is native to the Western hemisphere. Some of the others have 
been transplanted to Europe and North America, but there are many 
which thrive only in the tropical conditions of the Orient, in such 
romantic places as India, Malaya, Madagascar, Zanzibar, the Molucca 
Islands, Bali, Java and Morocco. In the United States only a few spices 
are grown, such as mustard seed and chili pepper, although a number 
of others are found in the warmer climate of Central America. India 
still remains the leading spice producer of the world, for it yields pepper, 
fennel, mustard seed, coriander, cardamon, poppy seed, dill seed, 
turmeric, ginger and red pepper —a truly representative list. 


T WILL not be the easiest of the sacrifices Americans will have to 
make when, now that imports are cut off, all present stocks of spices 
are exhausted. There will be no nutmeg for the eggnog; no cinnamon 
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for the apple pie, no variegated shades of taste for the salad dressing. 
And for a people with well-developed tastes, this will mean wry faces, 


and let us hope, even a measure of greater determination to bring the 
war to an end. 








Rule of Life 


The Notre Dame Bulletin quotes the following striking 
passage from the diary of Lt. William Farrow, an American 
flier who participated in the famous raid on Tokyo, and at 
present seems to be a prisoner in the hands of the enemy. The 
passage contains a list of rules which the young American 
had resolved to follow in order to do his duty well and keep 
himself right before God, and they are rules which every 
Catholic soldier and sailor can profit by: 

1. Stay in glowing health—take a good, fast, one-hour 
work-out each day. 

* 2. Stay close to God —do his will and commandments. He 
is my friend and protector. Believe in Him, trust in His ways, 
not to my own confused understanding of the universe. 

3. Do not waste energy or time in fruitless pursuits — learn 
to act from honest, fundamental motives— simplicity in life 
leads to the fullest living. 

4. Keep my mind always clean — allow no evil thoughts to 
destroy me. My mind is my very own, to think and use just as 
I do my arm. It was given me by the Creator to use as I see 
fit, but to think wrong is to do wrong! 

5. Fear not for the future — build on each day as though 
the future is for me a certainty. 

6. Never be discouraged over anything! Turn failure into 
success, 











For Pessimists 


Pessimists who are forever wailing about the approach of 
universal disaster would do well to ponder over the many 
pessimistic predictions of the past which were overdrawn and 
not fulfilled. Here are a few samples, offered by the Portland 
Sentinel: 

“There is scarcely anything around us but ruin and despair.” 
— William Pitt. 

“I believe that everything is tending to a convulsion.” — 
Lord Grey, in 1819. 

“In Industry, Commerce and Agriculture there is no hope.” 
— Disraeli, in 1849. 

“I thank God I shall be spared from seeing the consumma- 
tion of the ruin that is gathering around.” — Duke of Welling- 
ton, in 1851 
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FOR WIVES AND HUSBANDS ONLY 
D. F. MILLER 


Complaint: My husband works as a clerk in a large food 
market. He receives a good salary, enough for us to live on 
comfortably. But hardly a week passes in which he does not 
bring home a considerable amount of foodstuffs for which he 
does not pay. The amount runs to as much as a couple of 
dollars’ worth at a time. Have I any obligation of refusing to 
use these things, even though he will probably become very 
angry if I do so? 


Solution: There can be no compromise with a principle of 
the natural law, and it is certainly part of the natural law that 
one may not steal nor use nor profit by stolen goods. If you are 
certain that your husband takes the food without any title or 
right or payment, your conscience must be followed in its pre- 
cept that you should not use these things and should try to 
get him to stop stealing and make recompense. A tactful wife, 


whose husband is not too depraved, should be able to convince 
him of the wrongness of his actions without arousing his anger. 
If he is, however, the type of man who has no principles, and 
who will make his wife suffer for her honesty, then such suffer- 
ing would have to be borne. 


It may be remarked that the food would not constitute stolen 
goods if the owner or manager of the market permitted em- 
ployees to take it, or if he knew about it and at least tacitly 
approved. Or if it was perishable food left over from a con- 
signment that had to be sold on a given day, and that would 
not be offered for sale on the next day. Or (and this is ruled 
out in the case given) if the shop paid a clearly unjust wage. 


Restitution for past stolen goods in this case could be made 
either by working over hours without extra pay, or by secretly 
putting money in the cash box, or by paying more than usual 
for new orders. Injustice and stealing have become so common 
that this may seem strange doctrine: yet it must be followed 
by anyone who wants to save his soul. 





PATRONS FOR FEBRUARY. 





Recommended especially this month are prayers to St. Peter Baptist, 
the patron of Japan. 





PATRON OF DOCTORS 
(St. Blaise, February 3) 


HE popularity of St. Blaise has dwindled down to a candle and 
ye blessed throat, much as the glory of many other saints survives 
only in some sacramental. But now, if at any time, St. Blaise deserves 
a wider range of popularity; for he is the Patron of Doctors. In time 
of war doctors always play an important role. With the help of St. 
Blaise they can play a still more important one. 

St. Blaise led an interesting life. As a young boy he was hounded 
up and down the long corridors of his father’s palace by tutors who 
insisted on his becoming learned. Whether he liked it or not, he received 
an excellent education to prepare him for the grand future envisioned 
by his political father. And in those days a politician meant even more 
than it does now, for in the time of St. Blaise a politician had his nose 
in both the people’s and the Church’s business. 

At any rate, when Blaise became a young man his father pulled a 
few ecclesiastical strings and had him consecrated Bishop of Sebaste in 
Armenia. Such conduct would undoubtedly cause much consternation in 
parochial circles today; but it was a matter of course then — that is, 
if you were in a position to make it a matter of course. 

Like St. Charles Borromeo, St. Blaise’s life was suddenly changed 
by his elevation to the bishopric. Contrary to the intentions and ex- 
pectations of his father, Bishop Blaise took the office seriously and 
even somewhat scrupulously, and astounded his father in the process. 

After his consecration, Blaise became a great saint. In traditional 
fashion he was whirled from one danger to another. During a persecu- 
tion under Licinius, which claimed more lives than the German Lwufi- 
waffe, Bishop Blaise was miraculously conducted to a cave in a mountain 
to spend his time with wild beasts until the fury of the times subsided. 
For Blaise there was something amusing in this withdrawal from the 
company of men to the refuge of wild animals until men were once 
again restored to their normal reason. 
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A group of hunters captured the saint one day and led him to 
Licinius who promptly pronounced the death sentence, and saw to it 
that the remaining days of St. Blaise’s life were anything but monoto- 
nous. He was knocked around from one prison to another, and the only 
alleviation was working miracles to show the power of God. It was 
while in prison and shortly before he was whipped and beheaded that 
St. Blaise dislodged the famous fishbone from the throat of the small 
boy. It was by this cure and many similar ones that he won for himself 
the title of Patron of Doctors. 

This doctors’ saint could expect no better petition from the lips of 
the faithful today than: “St. Blaise, pray for all the doctors in the 
Armed Service of our country. Surrounded by the blood-shed of war, 
they urgently need your intercession. Without it they might fumble more 
than one chance to bring back health and happiness to our men who 
have been wounded in battle. Help them keep the record they have made 
of faithfully serving their profession, their country and their God.” 

* * * 
THE PATRON OF JAPAN 
(St. Peter Baptist, February 5) 

AR commentators and Walter Winchell never heard the story for 
\ y two reasons. First, the eye-witness scoop is salted away some- 
where among the sixty-five Latin tomes of the Acta Sanctorum; and 
secondly, the mystery of Divine Providence is poor copy for up-to-the- 

minute news — so they say. 

Peter Baptist began his earthly career in 1545. He grew to manhood 
in Avila, Spain— the home of heroes and saints; there at the age of 
twenty-two he became a Franciscan Friar. For ten years the Franciscans 
conditioned him in the spirit of their Order before the superiors decided 
he was seasoned enough for overseas duty at the pioneer mission outpost 
in the Philippine Islands. 

Peter Baptist did not sail on a luxury liner but on a creaking wind- 
jammer that endangered his life many times before it brought him 
around the world to his headquarters at Manila. In 1583 the new 
missionary set to work. He had a way with the natives, with the civil 
authorities, and with his own Franciscan brethren, a fact that is empha- 
sized by our sedate Latin record as it pauses to build up precise and 
profuse Ciceronian praise. 

The Governor of the Philippines knew a good man when he saw 
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one and in 1593 he asked the Franciscan trail-blazer to be his legate to 
the Emperor of Japan. It was an invitation also to new mission fields. 
Fra Pedro jumped at the chance and stopped only long enough to borrow 
a Nagasaki grammar, a dictionary, and some easy Catechism instructions 
from the Jesuit missionaries. All went well at the court of the Emperor. 
Father Pedro soon went on to found schools, convents, and hospitals. 
He caused quite a stir in Shinto circles when he miraculously cured a 
Japanese girl of leprosy. Conversions soon became numerous. 

A few years previous some Catholic girls had defied the mighty 
ruler, Taiko-Sama, by preferring Christian virginity to his immoral 
advances. He saved face by publishing his first anti-Christian edict in 
1587. Later when a boasting Spanish sea captain claimed the power of 
Spain was inseparable from Christian truth, there was an added pretext 
for more face-saving and the persecution of Christians began in dead 
earnest. Peter Baptist, as public enemy No. 1, was taken prisoner in 
December of 1596 and for two months literally cooled his heels in 
freezing prisons until his followers were rounded up at Nagasaki. 

On February 4, 1597, Japanese justice spectacularly planted a minia- 
ture forest of crosses on Christian Hill near Nagasaki along the southern 
seacoast. The next day Peter Baptist led out his band of heroes each 
holding a Crucifix. It was a sort of missionary Marine Corps with the 
motto Semper Fidelis. The people wept when they saw the aged and 
faltering steps of one of the greatest military Generals of the Empire, 
Prince Justus Ucundono, who proudly carried his cross and led nine 
or ten young men under twenty years of age who had also just pro- 
nounced their religious vows. Among the young men were the two sons 
of Japan’s Prime Minister; they had traveled fast and far to be on 
time to join the first martyrs. The show did not come off as the officials 
had planned it. Instead, a song of joy rang out from the hill of Nagasaki. 
Peter Baptist wearing the iron collar of the condemned spoke burning 
words from the pulpit of the cross, and more Christians demanded 
martyrdom. Driven almost to hari-kari, the executioners rushed up to 
stab the Franciscan leader and choke the breath of life from him, but 
not before he could bow his head and pray: “Jesus, Jesus.” That day 
twenty-three Franciscans and three Jesuits followed this ambassador of 
Christ unto the death of the Cross, and inaugurated one of the most 
thorough persecutions in the memory of man. Pope Urban VIII beatified 
St. Peter Baptist on September 14, 1627 and Pius the IX solemnly in the 
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presence of three hundred bishops canonized the Patron of Japan on 
June 8, 1862. 

To rightly grasp the sequel, first hear the prophecy of St. Francis 
Xavier, the Apostle of Japan: “So far as I know, the Japanese nation is 
the single and only nation of them all which seems likely to preserve 
unshaken and forever the profession of Christian holiness, if once it 
embrace it.” And then read this official proclamation posted throughout 
- the land: “So long as the sun shall warm the earth let no Christian be 
so bold as to come to Japan; and let all know that even the King of 
Spain, or the Christian God, or the Great God of all, if he violate this 
commandment shall pay for it with his head.” 

The authentic realization of the prophecy has no parallel in history. 
A special Japanese FBI went to work to ferret out Christians, to make 
them trample on the Cross . . . or else. O Yaso Sama (Christ) and 
Santa Maria Sama (Blessed Virgin) must leave the land forever. About 
100,000 missionaries died as St. Peter did, and 200,000 Japanese martyrs 
were further proof that St. Francis Xavier knew the iron will of his 
people. Then for three hundred years, without priests, schools, or mis- 
sionary hope the remnant clung to the Faith with undying tenacity in 
the midst of slow burning fires and mutilating torture. For three cen- 
turies they pronounced exactly and carefully the correct form of Bap- 
tism and waited for the return of Catholic priests, “the celibates without 
children.” 

The national Japanese principle: “Adopt and then adapt” had met 
a rival in Christian truth and an effort to enforce the first principle of 
Buddhist Fatalism (which says the individual is nothing) made of Japan 
a martyr nation. Unadaptable Christians lost their lives and gained life 
without end. And the end is not yet, for St. Peter Baptist, the first man 
from the New World to cross swords with the spirit of Japan, fights 
on for a new spirit and a new destiny for the Land of the Rising Sun. 
May the defeat of its war-lords open the way for a new revival of 
Christianity. 

* * * 

OTHER PATRONS FOR FEBRUARY 
St. Ignatius: Bishop and Martyr; Patron against sore throats and 
skin infections. 

February 1: St. Ursus: Priest; Patron of good weather. 
February 1: St. Brigid: Virgin and Martyr; Patroness of scholars. 
February 1: St. Wolfhold: Priest; Patron against gallstones, 
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February 3: 
February 5: 
February 5: 
February 6: 
February 6: 


February 9: 


February 11: 
February 12: 


February 12: 


February 12: 
February 14: 


February 15: 
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February 19: 
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February 26: 
February 27: 


February 27: 
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St. Blaise: Bishop and Martyr; Patron of Doctors, of medicine, 
of wax chandlers, and against diseases of the throat. 

St. Peter Baptist and Companions: Martyrs: Patron of Japan. 
St. Agatha: Virgin and Martyr; Patroness against fire, earth- 
quake, thunderstorms and famine; Patroness of bell founders, 
jewellers, and nursing women. 

St. Dorothy: Virgin and Martyr; Patroness of florists and gar- 
deners. 

St. Amand: Bishop; Patron of wine merchants, brewers, of inn- 
keepers, and of Boy Scouts. 

St. Apollonia: Virgin and Martyr; Patroness of dentists, and 
against toothache. 

Our Lady of Lourdes: Patroness of aviators and of the sick. 

St. Austreberta: Abbess; Patroness against fire and drought. 

St. Julian The Hospitaller: Patron of the poor, of hotelmen, of 
travellers, and of circus people. 

St. Eulalia of Barcelona: Virgin and Martyr; Patroness of sailors. 
St. Valentine: Priest; Patron of lovers, of newlyweds, of greet- 
ings, and against epilepsy. 

St. Wilfrid: Abbot; Patron against kidney diseases. 

St. Maurus: Abbot; Patron against hoarseness. 

St. Conrad of Piacenza: Hermit; Patron against hernia and rup- 
ture. 

St. Peter Damian: Bishop; Patron against headaches. 

St. Antony Fatati: Bishop; Patron against epidemics. 

St. Gabriel Possenti: Patron of youth and particularly of young 
religious. 


St. Honorina: Virgin and Martyr; Patroness of prisoners. 








; " 
have we got? The prunes! Come the Revolution, and we get : 


The Communist on the soapbox was filling the air with his 
utterances and waving his arms in emphasis. 


“The wealthy,” he shouted, “they’ve got everything — the 
workers have nothing.” 


“The wealthy —they ride in automobiles. The workers — 


we walk!” 
“The wealthy go to Palm Beach. The workers — we work!” 
4 “The wealthy —they got the strawberries and cream. What 


Come the Revolution 








the strawberries and cream.” 


“T don’t like strawberries and cream!” someone shouted 
from the crowd. 


“Come the Revolution,” came the prompt answer, “Come 
the Revolution—you get strewberries and cream, and you 


like it.” 


— Crown Heights Comment 
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THOUGHT FOR THE SHUT-IN 
L. F. HyLanp 


ON GRUMBLING 

To grumble about things is the mark of a small soul. Per- 
haps it would seem that sick persons should be excluded from 
the application of this axion, because their provocation is so 
much greater than that of those who are blessed with good 
health. Yet nothing could be more false; as a matter of fact 
it is usually the person who grumbles when he is well that does 
the most grumbling when he is sick. 

Grumbling always takes one of three directions. Sometimes, 
and this is its worst form, it is directed against God. In this 
case it is just a trifle short of blasphemy or open rebellion. 
God is looked upon as being inconsiderate, or unjust, or, at the 
very least, unmindful of what is happening to one of His 
creatures. Such grumbling is based on downright falsehood; 
because God is all-wise, all-good and never unmindful of any 
of his children. The grumbler against God is almost an idolater ; 
in his mind he is creating a false god while he exercises his 
puny powers of criticizing the True. 

Sometimes the grumbling of a shut-in is directed primarily 
against his fellow human beings. They are thoughtless and 
careless and selfish and cruel. The only complete cure for such 
a grumbler would be to lift him out of this age of mercy and 
kindness toward the sick and to drop him down into a pre- 
Christian era or non-Christian environment where the sick were 
abandoned and sometimes even despised. For all the human fail- 
ings (which every sick person shares) of doctors, nurses and 
lay-people who attend the sick, one thing is certain: the Spirit 
of Christ has transformed the lot of every shut-in. 

Lastly, grumbling is sometimes merely a sort of constant 
expression of distaste for inconvenience. No one is actually 
blamed; the shut-in is simply too immature to repress feelings. 
He is like the baby who reacts in only one way to pain or dis- 
comfort: by crying. This makes a pitiable spectacle of a grown 
man or woman because there is so little to work on that might 
effect a cure of the grumbling. 

Let sickness provide the opportunity for mulling over these 
thoughts. Let the result be a sign painted by the imagination 
and left hanging before the mind: “No grumbling.” 
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ON WARTIME EATING 


This reporter has been assigned to the special task of watching 
Americans readjust their eating habits. He reports grimly. 








L. G. MILLER 


MERICANS have always been good trenchermen, ready to stow 
A away their steaks, sardines and sausages with no more than a 
passing concern over the shadow of future indigestion and dyspepsia. 
When indigestion came, they consumed boxes of Dr. Carter’s Little 
Liver Pills and gamely tried to act as if their stomachs were lined with 
chain mail instead of living tissue. ; 

With typical American dash and enthusiasm they tore into their 
three meals a day, and many kept hunger even further at bay by mid- 
morning and mid-afternoon lunches and a midnight snack. Only in the 
high and rarified strata of American society was there to be found a 
certain disillusionment about food. Among the middle and lower classes 
a good meal has always been considered as one step below beatitude, 
and has even been taken at times, along with sleeping, as the essence of 
beatitude itself. Heaven insofar as it is pictured at all by many Ameri- 
cans is pictured as a constant round of steak and onion dinners with a 
comfortable bed handy for the interludes. 

The war, alas, has effected a certain revision of these large and 
gusty habits of American eating. Americans are willing to make all 
kinds of sacrifices on behalf of the war effort; they have borne nobly 
with the food rationing programs, and will undoubtedly prove them- 
selves equal to inevitable future demands. But it’s tough, brother, it’s 
tough, and they don’t care who knows it. No one likes to be disturbed 
in the habits of a lifetime; no American likes to be anything but lavish 
in his hospitality. They suffer these things as patiently as they can, 
but surely they are entitled to an occasional bleat of complaint. 


ERHAPS the first place where the pinch of rationing was felt, 
back in the days when the war was young, was the restaurant. 
Anyone in future years who picks up the menu cards of those months 
will have a fairly complete history of the era. At first restaurant owners 
tried gamely to hang on to the same menus which had been in use, 
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perhaps, for many years, and to which they were sentimentally attached. 
Regular customers, too, had grown endeared of these symbols of un- 
changing prosperity; every coffee stain and mustard spot upon them 
was known and loved. With the war, however, there came a necessary 
shifting and adjusting of prices, and sentiment soon became another 
victim of the war lords. The old and familiar 50-cent dinners — ham 
and cabbage or pigs’ knuckles and kraut which had for so many years 
warmed the stomachs of devotees — suddenly took on aristocratic prices. 
The cataclysm was gradual, but universal. You entered the restaurant 
with visions of a nourishing plate of hassenpfeffer, only to find a nota- 
tion on the menu to the effect that its price was 15c higher than formerly. 
Or perhaps a legend would be scrawled across the menu to the effect 
that your favorite dish of sauerbraten or spareribs was temporarily out 
of stock. No menu could stand the strain of such repeated changes, and 
one by one the old familiar cards began to disappear. It is to be hoped 
that they found their way to some museum of natural history. 

Sugar and coffee, as everyone knows, were two of the earliest casual- 
ities of the war, and their rationing has led to many an unpleasant sit- 
uation in the restaurants. Gone is the old and easy camaraderie between 
waiter and customer which formerly prevailed. The exchange of pleas- 
antries, the mutual laughter, all have disappeared under the grim exigen- 
cies of war, as every waiter and waitress becomes a guardian of the 
country’s supply of sugar and coffee. 

Early in the war sugar bowls disappeared from restaurant tables, 
and when a customer ordered coffee, the ensuing situation was painful 
in the extreme. The waitress would bring the coffee and cream, and 
then, after a quick glance around the restaurant for saboteurs, would 
fetch the sugar bowl from its hiding place behind the counter and bring 
it to the table. Generally the customer would find it about one quarter 
full of sugar, and as he plunged his spoon into it, the beady eyes of the 
waitress as well as those of the people at the next table would be fixed 
accusingly upon him. The result was that generally the customer would 
take only a few grains, and with trembling hand slip it as unostenta- 
tiously as possible into his coffee. Even if no one was watching him, 
there would still be difficulties, because most restaurants featured little 
signs on the table or on the sugar bowl itself reminding one that to 
consume too much sugar was to deal a blow to our war effort. What 
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could a conscientious person do in such a case but take his coffee entirely 
or comparatively unsweetened — and like it! 


UT apparently these restrictions were not sufficient to retard some 
B of the more hardy and less patriotic customers, because it was not 
long before a new system came into use. The waitress, after serving the 
customer’s coffee, would inquire with acid sweetness: “One lump or 
none?” and then stand looking fixedly at a large American flag hanging 
upon the wall. It is not known if anyone has ever dared to say “two 
lumps,” but if he did, it must have been with the half-fear that an FBI 
man would step from behind a screen and make some very pointed in- 
quiries about his loyalty to the cause of freedom. 

With the second cup of coffee (ah, wistful memory!) the same 
thing was true. It may be that some restaurant customers are able to 
wheedle a second cup out of their waitresses. But they surely do not 
enjoy it. The only thing they can do is to gulp it down hurriedly under 
the accusing stares of those at surrounding tables, and leave the estab- 
lishment with their hats drawn down over their eyes. Anyway, it is hard 
to see how anyone in these days could become sufficiently familiar with 
the waitress to attempt any wheedling whatsoever, in view of the fact 
that most restaurants have a complete turnover of help every 24 hours. 
If you see the same waitress at two successive meals in a restaurant, 
you know it is either because she owns the place, or because she is merely 
resting there between war jobs. No girl is going to be content with a 
paltry waitress job in these days. Not when she has the chance of work- 
ing in slacks, helping win the war, and being chosen Miss All-American 
War Worker. 

When chewing gum became rationed, the final touch was added 
to the unhappy sessions in the restaurant. Perhaps it was your habit to 
buy a package on your way out. To be told that you couldn’t have any, 
because it was temporarily out of stock, was to be plunged even deeper 
into the glum realization that General Sherman was right when he 
compared war to a certain place celebrated for its excessive heat. 


ix are only a few of the changes brought about by the war 
in the favorite indoor sport of restaurant eating. But restaurant 
habitues are not the only ones who suffer. Perhaps the pinch of war 
is felt even more on those occasions, be they many or few, when one 
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is dining out with friends. Americans have always been great diner- 
outers, and rationing has induced a severe strain on these pleasant get- 
togethers of friends and relatives. No longer can one call upon friends 
or relatives unexpectedly and sit down at their table with relative in- 
convenience to one’s host. Not in these days of butter and meat short- 
ages. Not when every spoonful of sugar and every extra cup of coffee 
have become worth their weight in gold. 

Even when invited to a dinner, although you know that your host 
and hostess have figured to a nicety their supply of sugar and butter, 
etc., and have decided that there is a little surplus to be worked off, such 
a dinner is apt to have its uncomfortable moments. Probably the first 
remark made by your hostess, in all innocence, will be concerned with 
the rising cost of food. “I don’t know what we’re going to do, I simply 
don’t!” she may say. And as you prepare to shovel the food from the 
platter to your plate, you will half-consciously take about half a portion, 
lest you be responsible for the malnutrition of the family children. 

Or it may be that you have been served a luscious steak, and just 
as you poise your knife and fork like a sculptor poising his chisel, your 
host remarks : “We were lucky to get this meat. It was the last tenderloin 
the butcher had in stock.” Someone else says: “Yes, hasn’t meat gone 
up, though? Why, it’s unbelievable.” A sudden silence descends upon 
the table; you look at your steak, and it almost appears gold-plated. You 
wonder if perhaps you shouldn’t leave half of it. If you eat it all, it is 
with a guilty feeling, such as a poor man might have who spent his 
week’s salary on caviar and champagne. It is a dreadful feeling, and one 
which is apt to make you spill things on your hostess’s tablecloth. 

It will happen inevitably that as you reach out for a dab of butter, 
someone will remark on the difficulty of obtaining same. As you dip 
your spoon into the sugar bowl, you may feel the sharp eyes of the little 
boy of the family fixed upon you, and it is possible that he may remark 
innocently : “Mama, why can’t I have sugar on my bread anymore? Mr. 
Jones just put a big spoonful in his coffee. And I don’t drink coffee.” 
Do you think your coffee will taste very good after an episode like that ? 

Thus the meal will progress, in the midst of a never-ending conver- 
sation about food. Food, indeed, has always been a leading topic of 
conversation among Americans, but since the war began, it has become 
practically the only topic. It all adds up to a severe strain on the tie of 
friendship, not to mention the digestion. 
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Some hostesses solve the problem by requesting guests to bring their 
ration coupons with them. It has been suggested that along with the 
conventional R.S.V.P. on invitations, there be added the letters P.B.R.C., 
standing for “Please Bring Ration Coupons.” In order to carry this 
spirit of fair play through to the end, it might be suggested further that 
the hostess furnish paper bags and containers for their guests so that 
they might take away with them whatever sugar and butter they did not 
use up to the full amount of their coupons. 


LL in all, it’s a grim business, this rationing of food in wartime. 
We now proceed to offer one or two unoriginal thoughts which 
may help to make it a little more bearable. First of all, it might help 
to remember that while we may not have as much as we had formerly, 
we still have something, which is more than can be said for a good many 
people throughout the world. If you find it hard to go without butter, 
just imagine yourself going without bread. If you can’t get the cuts of 
meat that you like, think of how it must be to go without the slightest 
taste of meat for six months and more. A lot of people in the world 
are doing that and much more than that; a lot of them are dying for 
lack of food. 

And anyway, far from hurting us, it’s going to help us to go without 
some of the things we would like to have. It is on that principle that 
the Catholic Church bases her laws of fast and abstinence. It is the 
principle that the athlete follows in cutting down on the luxuries in 
order to get himself in shape. Perhaps we are being given an opportunity 
by God to get ourselves in good spiritual condition, in order that, when 


the war is won, we may win the more important struggle for an enduring 
peace. 








Divers Tongues 


The Pope, as everyone knows, is a gifted linguist, and he 
has not hesitated to put his “Pentecostal eloquence” to good 
use. 

During the first two years of his pontificate he has given 
84 addresses in Italian, 18 in Latin, 18 in French, five in 
% German, five in English, and one in Portuguese. Besides classi- 
cal Greek and Latin, he speaks six modern languages. 

On one famous occasion before he became Pope, he gave 
an address to Catholic pressmen which he started in one lan- 
guage and continued at different stages in about six others. 
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The Priest’s Preparation for Communion 


The three beautiful prayers which the priest says just before receiving 
holy Communion belong to that period of fervent devotion which dis- 
tinguished the later Middle Ages. They clearly mark the introduction of 
subjective piety into the objective liturgy, for they originated in the 
private devotion of the celebrant; the pleader in all three is the first 
person singular. Variants of these prayers are found as special eucharistic 
collects in missal codices of the eleventh century. Rome gradually adopted 
them from the customs of the religious orders, and since the publication 
of the official missal of Pope St. Pius V, in 1570, they have the sanction 
of papal law. 


1. The first prayer, Domine Jesu Christe, qui dixisti, takes up the 
petition inserted into the third Agnus Dei, “grant us peace.” It is a 
prayer for peace. 

Lord Jesus Christ, who didst say to thine apostles, “Peace I leave 
with you, my peace I give to you,” do not look upon my sins but 
upon the faith of thy Church, and vouchsafe to grant her a peace 
and unity agreeable to thy will, who livest and reignest as God 
through all eternity. Amen. 
Could we desire a better interpretation of Christ’s priestly prayer for 
unity? “Holy Father,” he said, “keep in thy name those whom thou hast 
given me, that they may be one even as we are . . ., that they may 
be one in us, that the world may know that thou hast sent me.” 


2. The second prayer, Domine Jesu Christi, Fili Det vivi, is a prayer 
for holiness, for fidelity to God’s law. 
Lord Jesus Christ, Son of the living God, who by the Father’s will 
and with the cooperation of the Holy Spirit hast through thine 
own death given life to the world, deliver me, by this, thy most 
sacred body and blood, from all my sins and from every evil; make 
me always cling to thy commandments, and never permit me to 
be separated from thee, who with the same God the Father and 
the Holy Spirit livest and reignest as God forever and ever. Amen. 
The words, “Son of the living God,” are the words addressed to our 
Lord by his chief apostle. Like St. Peter we profess belief in Jesus present 
in the Eucharist; we protest that we find full satisfaction in losing our- 
selves in him. 


3. The third prayer, Perceptio corporis tui, asks for the benefits of a 
worthy Communion. 
Let not my partaking of thy body, O Lord Jesus Christ, which I, 
although unworthy, presume to receive, turn to my judgment and 
condemnation, but because of thy fatherly kindness, may it be to 
my advantage as a safeguard of both body and soul and as a 
remedy well taken, who with God the Father, in oneness with the 
Holy Spirit, livest and reignest as God through all eternity. Amen. 
In this prayer two points of doctrine are stressed, the ill effects of an 
unworthy Communion and the remedial effects of a good. 
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ON KISSING THINGS 


Let it never be said that we dodged answering the question: “Is it 
wrong to kiss?” Here are several pages of testimony. 








E. F. MILLER 


NE of the insoluble mysteries of nature, particularly of human 
O nature, is the interest shown by young people in the practice of 
kissing. The heavens are filled with the secrets of the soaring stars; in 
the depths of the earth lie problems capable of captivating the most 
captious minds. But young people are not interested in the phenomena 
of sky and earth, or in the thrilling labor of acquiring the wisdom that 
conceals itself within them. All they want to know is whether it is wrong 
to kiss. 


Even in this prosaic subject they have narrowed down their desire 
for knowledge to drought dimensions. The mind by nature is inquisitive. 
It is never content with an answer to merely one question. It must 
propose a second question and then a third. It must plunge into the 
depths of the unknown until the very bottom of the pit is reached. 
Philosophers tell us that this is especially the property of the child just 
coming to the use of reason. He is constantly coming in contact with the 
unknown, the mysterious ; and that is why he is constantly pestering his 
mother and father with such profound questions as not even a fortune- 
teller could answer. However, let it not be supposed that as soon as the 
child comes to the state of young manhood or young womanhood, the 
desire for the whole truth of things ceases to exist. It continues on and 
on until all knowledge has been gained, and of course that peak is not 
reached until four years in the university have been finished. 


Thus it should be supposed that young people, all of whom are 
possessed of minds, would want to know, and not be satisfied until they 
did know, whether there was any particular morality, immorality or 
amorality to kissing in general. Certainly there are all kinds of things, 
like stones and sticks and red brick walls, to be kissed. And certainly 
there are all kinds of kissing to be done. It would take no more than a 
moment to name but a few. 
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S IT wrong, for example, to kiss a tree? Trees, after all, have their 
I points. Men have been known to come far distances for the single 
purpose of looking at trees, while other men have been known to spend 
their whole lives in cultivating trees. Joyce Kilmer wrote a poem about 
a tree which not only caught the fancy of the entire literate and illiterate 
world, but which was even put to notes and sent over the ether waves 
by a thousand indifferent orchestras and bands. Then, too, trees, in the 
turning of the seasons, have a way of putting on the most gorgeous 
adornment — throbbing green leaves, delicate blossoms and magnificent 
twigs. Why shouldn’t there arise in the curled head of a pretty young 
lady, a junior in high school, doubts about the morality of throwing her 
arms about the rugged bark of a mighty oak and imprinting upon it the 
telltale marks of her burning lip stick or the noble outline of her luscious 
lips? But no. Never has it been known that any doubts were conceived 
about the rightness or righteousness of kissing a tree. And never has 
it been known that young ladies went about kissing trees even though 
they may have been attached to a whole forest of trees. There is some- 
thing to all this that is deep and dire, something that has not been made 
clear by the great thinkers and writers of the past. 

But to give another example. The universal desire for knowledge, 
which, as has been reported, is the prerogative and property of man, 
should make one believe that young people would be constantly stuffing 
question boxes with the query: “How about kissing a beloved animal? 
In our barn at home we have a horse, a glorious, upstanding, virile horse. 
He is faithful to the point of never refusing the harness when it is 
placed upon his sagging back; of never complaining when the lash is 
laid upon his weighted shoulders. And he is a beautiful horse too, with. 
a mouth of white and even teeth and a head of hair that flows like 
rippling water down his shining sides. Would it be all right if I stole 
out at night before retiring, and gathered Dobbin in my arms for a 
lingering kiss? That doubt seems never to rise in the budding minds of 


the budding young. They have no desire to learn whether it is right or 
wrong. 


And neither does the doubt arise as to the correctness of one sex 
kissing the same sex off and on as a token of devotion or friendship. 
There have been in the past such things as Damon and Pythias friend- 
ships, and there are in the present friendships of the same kind. Two 


young men are in the service of their country. They are aviators far 
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down in the south Pacific area, and the very air they breathe is charged 
with danger. While on the ground they are inseparable, haunting the 
same taverns together for a glass of beer (when they can find a piace 
where there is a tavern), sitting side by side in the same movie houses 
(when they are off on leave), and not even taking a meal alone when 
the company of the other is available. The sadness in their friendship is 
that they cannot fly together. They belong to different units, and thus 
must watch one another take off each day in the direction of the enemy 
without the comforting knowledge that Pythias is close at hand to stay 
up faltering courage and to guard the vulnerable tail against the searing 
attack of exploding flack and unfriendly aircraft. 

As Shakespeare said, parting is always sweet sorrow. Nevertheless 
never in the history of the world has it happened that two such young 
men threw their arms about each others necks when the moment of 
parting came and smothered one another’s respective cheeks with fond 
and furious kisses. No, it has never been known. And neither has it 
been known that young men ever had a doubt as to whether they should 
act in that manner, or whether it was right or wrong to act in that 
manner. While they had all the equipment for kissing, were kissable 
subjects, or persons capable of being kissed, and had full knowledge of 
the technique of kissing, they were not concerned with knowledge on the 
matter as far as they themselves were concrned. 


T CANNOT be said with full truth that things akin to trees and 
I horses have not been kissed in the past and are not being kissed in 
the present. Take floors. In many a religious community, it is the custom 
for the religious to kiss the floor when they come in late for a common 
exercise, like a meal or a meditation. The idea behind the gesture is the 
promotion of humility. It is as much as to say: “Here I am, a very 
important person — at least I like to look upon myself as important. I 
wouldn’t mind it at all if my confreres in the chapel (or the refectory) 
looked at me as I paraded in and recognized in me my true worth.” Then 
your conscience reminds you of the Rule and says in effect: “Get down 
there, brother, and kiss that floor.”” You get down, and the taste of dust 
removes at once the metaphorical crown that you had placed upon your 
own proud head. Some people do not like to kiss the floor. But no one 
ever heard of a person having a scruple about performing that little 


action, except on the score that he might catch a germ or strain a muscle 
in his back. 
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Then take hands. For a long time in the history of the world, the 
proper way to meet and greet a lady was not by removing the hat, or 
bowing, or just saying, “Hello. How are you.” It was by bending low, 
gently taking the lady’s hand in your own, and implanting upon its back 
a gentle kiss. It was a sanctioned gesture, a recognized salutation. No- 
body thought anymore about it than they thought about wetting a finger 
and placing it in the air to see which way the wind was blowing. Young 
people have seen hand-kissing in moving pictures. Perhaps they have 
kissed a hand or two themselves in a medieval play put on by the senior 
class. Yet never have they asked a question about hand-kissing. They 
didn’t even have a doubt about it. 

When freshmen in high school ask the question: “Is it a sin to kiss?” 
they always mean, is it a sin for a boy to kiss a girl and vice versa. And 
they do not mean, is it a sin for a brother to kiss his sister, for a father 
to kiss his daughter or for a mother to kiss her son. There must be no 
relationship involved, whether within or without the forbidden degrees 
of affinity and consanguinity. The two, the one male and the other 
female, must be total strangers to one another in the sense that they did 
not recognize that the other was living (though they may have been 
going to the same school for seven or eight years) until they threw off 
the shackles of grade school and youth and blossomed forth into man- 
hood and womanhood in the advanced status of freshmanhood in high 
school. That’s when they wanted to begin to kiss one another — not 
floors, not horses, not hands — but one another. And that’s when the 
doubts began to creep into their minds as to whether or not it was right 
for them to do so. 


HAT then is the reason for this narrowing down of a question 
that could be as wide as the sky were it considered in all its in- 
finite possibilities and implications? 

Perhaps in the very idea that there is something wrong in this kind 
of kissing and not something wrong in kissing such innocuous objects 
as 3ticks and stones and budding trees, the solution to the problem can 
be found. A universal doubt amongst the good and the pure points to a 
law that is more than a mere emotional reaction built up by forefathers 
in caves long years ago. It points to a decision of reason which says, 
this seems to be wrong, or this is apparently alright. It points to a uni- 
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versal acceptance of a natural law which binds all mankind for the good 
of the whole human race. So it is with the doubt about kissing. 

God made young people for one another. He proposed the plan and 
saw to its promulgation that the world be filled with human beings. Many 
angels had fallen from great white thrones, and these thrones still were 
vacant. They had to be filled. And creatures were to see to it that just 
that was done. 

That was why God made young people attractive to one another. 
He made boys like girls and girls like boys. He did not have it in His 
mind that a boy should like a girl merely because she had a pretty face, 
or a girl like a boy merely because he was tall and handsome and wore 
the uniform of his country. He had a much larger scheme in mind. He 
wanted them to be so attractive to one another that they would wish to 
get married. He wanted them to live side by side so that together they 
could fulfil the Divine will concerning the future of the world; and in 
so doing help one another to get to heaven themselves. 

However, all this was not to work out immediately. God first made 
the attractiveness. Then He made love —that wonderful thing within 
the confines of a human personality whereby one young person would 
be willing to go to the ends of the earth for the other. Then He made 
courage — the kind that is necessary if a young man is to propose 
marriage to his beloved. Then He made marriage. 

Now marriage is a difficult state of life, beset with crosses, hardships 
and “the human element” at every turn. There is always danger that it 
will end in disaster. So it was that God gave young people a means of 
patching up their misunderstandings, of expressing the love they felt for 
one another. And that means was the kiss. It is the privilege of the 
married. It is the symbol of love. It is the external sign of the free and 
voluntary giving over of the heart, the whole heart, to the one who is 
loved. It is a pledge of eternal faithfulness till death do them part. 

In view of this it seems quite awful that young ladies of high school 
age should be giving their heart, their whole heart, to every young man, 
also of high school age, or of the armed forces of the country, who 
comes along, insofar as they are willing to kiss every young man who 
comes along. They are pledging and not pledging. They are giving ex- 
pression to true love when they do not possess true love at all. They are 
emptying themselves of their hearts and all their hearts contain, which 
should belong to only one, and that forever. When that one eventually 
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comes along, there shall be no heart, or at least nothing in the heart, 
worth giving. In the expending of kisses without warrant, the heart 


was expended too. The marriage of such prodigal young people will not 
last. 


NYWAY, kissing can be wrong when indulged in by young ladies 
A and young men, because it can be a source of serious temptation. 
No good boy or girl, determined to do right, will ever give himself or 
herself over to a practice which may be for them a serious sin, or at 
least lead to serious sin. And the apologia that “everybody else does it” 
will not be heard falling from their lips. They won’t care what anybody 
else does, even though all the world is the anybody else, who does it. 
They shall abide by what is right. 

And so let floors and hands, horses that are beloved as well as trees 
that are in blossom, be kissed as much as the heart desires. But let the 
line be drawn there. What is fun is not always what is right. And what 
8 common is not always what is wise. And this, note well, the movies 
id modern magazine stories notwithstanding. 








November 11th 1918 


Early in the morning from the wireless station on the Eiffel 
Tower in Paris there had gone forth the announcement that the 
Americans had an order from Marshall Foch to cease firing 
on the stroke of eleven. All along the seventy-seven miles held 
by the Americans the firing continued until the eleventh hour. 
Until one minute before eleven, when a million eyes were glued 
to the slow, creeping hands of a million watches, the roar of 
the guns continued. Then suddenly there came a strange, un- 
believable silence, as though the world had died. It lasted but a 
moment, the space of a breath, and there followed a sudden 
tumult of jubilance, tooting of horns, shrieking of whistles, * 
bands and bells, and wild shouting of voices. Then, as the day 
wore on, a startling thing happened. Suddenly the skyline of 
the crest in front of the American lines revealed a long line 
of dancing soldiers, and down the slopes came the German 
troops, straight for the American soldiers. They came with 
outstretched hands, smiling and gesticulating, offering to ex- 
change souvenirs for cigarets. Men once more were brothers. 

— Our Young People 
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AN OPEN LETTER 
ON WAR AND READING 





Dear Friend: 


It is hardly to be doubted that you are doing a great deal more read- 
ing than usual now that your nation is involved in a terrible war. If you 
are like the majority of Americans, you probably read more of your 
daily newspaper than you ever did before, because you want to keep 
abreast of how things are going, and are on the eager look-out for every 
bit of news that gives hope of a speedy victory. Most likely you are, 
like the rest of us, fascinated by the eye-witness accounts of great battles, 
of heroic feats, of courageous sacrifices made by our men under arms. 
Probably too, you read the columns of analysts and commentators, be- 
cause their wide knowledge and experience seem to give their remarks 
something of the character of inside information on the progress of the 
war. You are a strange sort of person if you are not therefore more 
“reading-conscious” than you were before the war. F 

It would be unfortunate, however, if you did not allow your new 
interest in reading to lead you to delve into those deeper aspects of the 
war without which all your knowledge of facts would be to no avail. 
The grandest thing about America is this, that not only has every citizen 
a right and duty to form an opinion about national events that concern 
him intimately, but he also has the power and responsibility of doing 
something to shape the future. Americans are regimented only in so 
far as they are willing to be regimented; only to the extent in which 
they refuse to exercise their minds and wills and individual power to 
influence the course of events around them. Unlike the citizens of dicta- 
tor nations, Americans can come to know the truth, if they want to; 
and Americans can stamp their own particular influence on the ever 
widening circles in which they live. 

To be able to accomplish this, it is not enough to read the secular 
newspapers with their day-by-day relations of ephemeral facts. This is 
where the Catholic Press comes in. It leaves to the newspapers the narra- 
tion of facts, or rather it accepts that narration, and draws from it the 
principles that every citizen must put into practice. There are especially 
two such principles that only the Catholic Press can hammer home to 
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you, giving you something to work on for the peace and happiness of 
the future land. 

The first principle is that this war, like every other war in history, 
is a punishment for sin. War is an evil—a terrible evil; evil is per- 
mitted by God as a punishment or corrective for sin. The important 
thing about this principle is that it does not mean merely that the war is 
_ a punishment for the sins of tyrants like Hitler and atheists like Stalin 
and pagan imperialists like Tojo; it is a punishment also for the sins 
of people who are obviously on the right side in the war. God lets wicked 
men like Hitler go only so far; He would never permit them to force 
other nations into the horrors of total war unless those other nations 
had too much wickedness in themselves. We had our own particular 
brands of wickedness before the war, and we have them still. We had 
and have our atheism and our lust and our injustice and our greed. They 
may not take spectacular forms, like the “mercy-killings” of the Nazis, 
or the cruelties of the Japanese. But they are sins nonetheless, and 
every sin, secret or open, private or public, is an infinite evil in the eyes 
of God. Every American citizen has the duty of purging his own life 
of these things if he wants the future to be one of peace. 

The second principle that emerges from the war is that every 
American citizen has the obligation of asserting himself in the choice of 
his leaders. The way we have been going might eventually produce in 
this country a leader as bad as Hitler, even though every leader is 
supposed to be the choice of the people. We are not talking now about 
any particular present leader; we are talking about the most universal 
habit of many Americans of taking politics for granted as a messy 
business and not worrying about who is elected to office nor how. One 
can go into almost any county, or any city, or any state in the land and 
hear people talking about how “crooked” are some of the politics of 
that particular region. Any one can point out men in high office in many 
a state who are publicly known to be grafters and even thieves. If 
democracy is to survive there has to be an end to this taking of corrup- 
tion in politics for granted. Decent citizens, with sound Christian 
principles, have to get together and pool their knowledge of the per- 
sonalities of those seeking office. High-powered political machines, that 
can ride into office even ex-convicts if they wish, must go. The honest 
citizens of the nation must demand and enforce honesty in their leaders. 
And this must begin in the smallest communities and in the case of the 
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most humble offices. We cannot be an upright nation until we have up- 
: right men speaking and acting for us, from the county sheriffs all the 
way up to the senators and representatives in congress. 

The Catholic Press will never compromise on these two principles. 
If you read some organ of the Catholic Press regularly you will know 
your duty and will be encouraged and inspired to fulfill it. You will 
‘ know that the removal of war depends on your removing from your life 
the evil of sin, and on your exercising your democratic right to see to 
it that the evil of sin will be removed from your leaders as well. The 
war would end tomorrow if tomorow there were no more sins among 
Americans needing punishment and correction from the hands of God. 

Sincerely Yours, 
D. F. Miller. 


acini Silat UBL ists 








Victory Depends on Scrap 


In the present World War each individual American soldier 
requires an average of 4900 pounds of steel—in the form of 
carried or supporting equipment. In World War I he needed 
only 90 pounds! 

Project this figure to include an army of ten to thirteen 
i million men, and it can easily be seen that the country’s present 
steel-making capacity of 90 million tons a year must be lifted 
by millions of tons a year to clinch the victory. 

Scrap metal, collected by the citizenry, millions of tons of 
it, is essential to the production of this extra supply of steel. 
Old metal and rubber objects of all kinds can be put to use. 
Thus it has been calculated that: 

One copper kettle yields enough copper for 84 rounds of 
automatic rifle ammunition. 

One old car battery supplies the lead needed in three 3-inch 
anti-aircraft guns. 

One old bucket will make three bayonets. 

4 A single bicycle tire and tube gives rubber enough for the * 
insulation in six Army radio sets. 

Two pounds of kitchen fats make enough glycerine to fire 
five anti-tank shells. 

The aluminum in a washing machine will build 21 four- 
pound incendiary bombs. 

One old shovel will help make four hand grenades. 

An old plow furnishes enough scrap steel for 100 75mm. 
armor-piercing shells. 

The sooner we get the tools made, the sooner our armies 
can win the war. But in order to get the tools made, it is up 
to us to furnish the scrap. 
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Side Glances by The Bystander 








A crusading article has been published in Colliers’ taking the govern- 
ment to task because it did not, from the beginning of the war, excuse 
all movie actors from the armed forces and make them continue to 
produce movies. The reason given is that movies are the highest type of 
morale-makers for the home-front as well as for the soldiers; that they 
are also the best means of selling the greatness and goodness of America 
to foreign countries; that, in short, all movies, from the one-million 
dollar “A’s” to the cheap, quickly-thrown-together “B’s” are necessary 
for the success of our war effort. It is bewailed, in the Colliers’ article, 
that the top-flight performers are joining army and navy and marines 
as fast as they can; that all the best technicians in the creation of sound- 
pictures have already been taken over by the army; that by June of this 
year it will no longer be possible for Hollywood to produce a first-rate 
movie. It might be a good idea to analyze the assumptions of this thesis 
and see whether they are so obvious to all who are interested. 

© 

We should concede at the outset that good movies are morale-builders. 
Certainly they are a great help to the spirits of the men and boys who 
are being subjected to terrific schedules of drilling and exercise and 
military discipline in the many camps throughout the land. An evening 
movie is like a tonic to a lad who has been marching all day under the 
sharp commands of a tough top-sergeant, and who is as lonesome as 
only a lad can be who has been removed from a nice home, pleasant 
surroundings, and an atmosphere of freedom, to a place where he has 
hardly two minutes of privacy a day and where he seldom if ever hears 
a soft and friendly word. Movies are also morale builders for the folks 
at home; they take the mind off the grim realities of war for a little 
while (unless the movie happens to be the ultra-realistic representation 
of war); they give relief and relaxation to the war-workers, and, in a 
measure, they do manage to keep people mindful (and this when they 
try the least) of the glory of democracy. Above all movies are morale- 
builders for soldiers on distant fronts; we doubt whether there is any- 
body who would deny that it would be an indescribable treat for soldiers 
on Guadalcanal or in North Africa to have a mobile unit drive up and 
show them a movie. 

© 

But whether the salvation of this medium of morale depends on pre- 
venting the top-ranking actors from joining the armed forces is a 
question we do not see solved by a glib affirmative. First of all, we 
are not at all convinced that the top-ranking actors are the top-rating 
actors. Too many of them have been made such, not by their merits, but 
by their expensive publicity agents. Secondly, we have at least a sus- 
picion, bordering close on to a firm opinion, that the morale of this 
country will be better served by the spectacle of $150,000 a year actors, 
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whose example in private life has often been anything but an inspiration 
to the morals and morale of this country, shouldering a gun and serving 
the nation for a few dollars a day, than by all the pictures they might be 
making. Thirdly, we are not so convinced that even if the government 
did exclude them from armed service because of their value to morale, 
they would continue to make pictures at the greatly reduced stipends 
necessitated by the universal limitations on all salaries. As a matter of 
fact, there are rumblings from Hollywood, reported by the smallest 
seismographs, which seem to indicate plenty of rebellion against con- 
tinued work on the part of those not liable to armed service because of 
the meagreness of the returns for making movies. In short, if the 
government forces all actors to remain in Hollywood making pictures, 
we are not so sure that the effect intended would be so thoroughly 
realized. 
© 

Furthermore, we believe that the moral-producing effect of the 
movies need not be diminished even if all the biggest figures in the in- 
dustry are marched off to war. First of all, we think that the proper 
end would be achieved if, for the duration, as many as half the pictures 
shown in the theatres and army camps were merely revivals of the best 
pictures produced during the past ten years. We saw some pictures as 
far back as ten years ago that we would certainly prefer to see twice 
over again rather than sit through a good share of the current output 
for the first time. If that is true for us, who during those ten years saw 
at most an average of only three or four pictures a year, it must be true 
of many other people who saw a far wider range of pictures from which 
to choose. And even apart from those we would like to see again, how 
many well-done pictures were missed by us and by thousands and 
thousands of people. Only a minority of people are able to see all the 
good pictures produced in a single year; the rest would be glad to have 
a chance to see many of the ones they missed the first time around. Until 
the war is over then, we believe the movie industry could well concen- 
trate at least half its attention on reissuing the best-loved and best-made 
pictures of the past ten years. 

© 

For new pictures, it seems fatuous to say that there would not be 
any really good pictures if the big names are removed from the studio 
rosters. Hollywood has engineered the mating between million dollar 
outlays on pictures with big names only: if the same outlays and efforts 
were expended on many more obscure actors we believe the resulting 
pictures would be just as good. And what if the younger actors are no 
longer available? there are many not wanted or needed in the armed 
services who can give as excellent a brand of entertainment. Perhaps 
even better, because there will be less emphasis on puppy-love antics, on 
demonstrating the vagaries of youthful passion, and on close-ups of 
faces that have nothing but a kind of aboriginal sex-appeal. The world 
is full of good stories that do not need a Robert Taylor or a Clark 
Gable or a Ronald Reagan. We, the people, will be happily entertained 

by them if Hollywood will give us a chance. 
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Catholic 4s 
Anecdotes ......... 


THE LIGHT TO SEE 


A POOR French peasant some years ago lost his eyesight, and 
seemed doomed to blindness for the rest of his life. 

Some of the wealthier of his neighbors became interested in 
his case, and offered to pay his expenses for a trip to Paris, 
where he might consult a famous doctor. But they made one 
condition to the granting of this favor. They told the peasant: 

“If we do this for you, you must show your gratitude by 
placing your daughter in a public school.” 

The public schools in France at that time taught something 
far removed from religion, and the farmer, who was a good 
Catholic, did not hesitate a moment before giving his reply: 

“T will remain blind, and my child shall keep the light of 





faith!” 


HONOR AMONG THIEVES 


‘Tse story is told of the Persian poet Abdul Kaadir that when 
he left home to go to Bagdad his mother placed in his hand a 
purse containing forty coins, saying with tears: 

“T commend you to the protection of God. We may never 
meet again in this world. Promise me, my son, never to tell a 
lie.” 

As the party in which Abdul was travelling neared a city, 
it was suddenly attacked by a band of robbers, who soon over- 
powered the travellers. One of the robbers demanded of Abdul 
what he had in his possession. Remembering the promise he had 
made, the youth answered: 

“Forty deniers.” But the robber only laughed, thinking the 
boy was trying to escape being searched by joking. The same 
thing happened when another highwayman approached him. 

Finally the youth was called before the leader, who asked 
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once more what he possessed. 

“Two of your men have already inquired,” replied Abdul, 
“and I told them I had forty deniers. They are sewed up in the 
lining of my coat; you can find them there.” 

The chief then ordered the coat to be ripped open, and the 
coins were found as Abdul had stated. Rather nonplussed at 
such honesty, the robber chief asked: 

“Why did you tell us about this, when it might easily have 
escaped our knowledge?” 

“Because,” answered the boy, “I wished to keep my promise 
to my mother — never to tell a lie.” 

“Keep your money, boy, and go your way,” said the robber. 
“You have acted nobly in thus fulfilling your promise.” 


REMEDY FOR DISTRACTION 


Dw you notice in church this morning,” said a Catholic to his 
friend, “how disrespectfully some of the worshippers acted? 
Some of them fell asleep, and some of them laughed and talked 
and looked around.” 

“Yes, I noticed all these things,” was the response, “and 
I tried to be more fervent than usual, in order that God, whilst 


paying attention to my prayer, might perceive less the faults 
of those poor people.” 


PROPOSAL OF MARRIAGE 


Beaotirut in its simplicity is the story of Daniel O’Connell’s 
proposal to his future wife, as related by himself. 

“T never,” he said to his secretary in 1843, long after the 
death of his wife, “proposed marriage to any woman but one — 
my Mary. I said to her, ‘Are you engaged, Miss O’Connell ?” 
She answered, ‘I am not.’ ‘Then,’ said I, ‘Will you engage your- 
self to me?’ ‘I will,’ was her reply. And I said I would devote 
my life to make her happy. She deserved that I should. She 


gave me thirty-four years of the purest happiness that man 
ever enjoyed.” 
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Paragraphs 


National Press Month 





There are two kinds of illiterates in the United States — those 
who cannot read and those who do not read. 

Yes, there are many young people in this land of opportunity who 
cannot write even their own names. When they are brought into 
the army and are given the paper to sign which is an essential pre- 
liminary to the handing over of their check, they are forced to sign 
their name with an X. Most of these young men are tall, firmly-built, 
handsome young men too. One wonders where their parents were 
when the boys were at school-age. 

Then, there is the second class, which is far worse than the first, 
who do not read even though they can. A great number of these have 
gone through high school; many have even gone through the uni- 
versity. Yet, the only type of literature that appeals to them is the 
picture magazine and the movie pulp. Definitely they are worse off 
than their brother illiterates. They are burying a talent. And the 
Lord has some sharp things to say against talent buriers. 

A third group might be added to these other two. It comprises 
those who belong to the household of the faith, yet who are so far 
removed from the niceties of the faith that never once in their lives 
do they conceive the idea that it might be profitable for them to page 
through a Catholic magazine or paper and read a bit here and there 
for the strengthening of that which is their most precious possession 
— their holy religion. Whatever is Catholic in journalism is (to them) 
no good. Only too often these are the very ones who are the weak 
brothers and sisters in the Community. They are not even good 
naturalists. 

February is Catholic Press Month. 

Parents should look about the house and see if that house is well 
stocked with Catholic papers and magazines. There should be more 
than one. They should predominate. Very few educated Catholics are 
satisfied with only one secular magazine. Let the tables be turned. 
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Let the children live in an atmosphere of Catholic literature. When 
they come home from school or work, may it so be that their eyes 
of necessity fall upon a Catholic magazine. It seems that that is about 
the only way in which parents can get their children to read Catholic 
magazines. 

And in spite of all that is said to the contrary, it is not to be 
believed that young people are so far gone that an appeal to them 
has to go unheard. We make an appeal to them right now. May 
they use February to find out the treasures that are contained in 
Catholic journalism. If they have no magazines and papers at home, 
they can find them in school, in the rectory of the parish —in ten 
different places in their community. 

May February be the month of literacy amongst our Catholics. 


The Two Fronts 


A man (it makes little difference who he was) gave a speech the 
other day at a banquet in a large hotel. In his speech he skipped all 
the preliminaries that usually go with banquet speeches (“That 
reminds me of a story, etc.”) and launched at once into his theme. It 
was a very good theme. It concerned itself with the home front. There 
were two points. 

The first point had to do with women going to work. 

War must of necessity create dislocations in business, in family 
life, in industry. But there is no need for the citizens to do things 
that will help along and promote those dislocations. And women leav- 
ing their homes and their children indiscriminately in order to don a 
pair of overalls and tend a machine do, many times unnecessarily, 
help along and promote those dislocations. As is said in another part 
of this magazine, crimes amongst the young have never reached a 
higher peak than they have right now. There is a veritable army of 
incipient gangsters, prostitutes, robbers sweeping over the country 
planting the germs of future tangles that perhaps a hundred years 
may not be able to unravel. A larger police force cannot destroy the 
crime wave of the young. Laws will do little good. Magazine articles 
will do less. Mothers who are mothers in deed as well as in name are 
the need of the hour. And mothers who spend most of their days or 
nights in factories while their children are in the hands of neighbors 
or strangers or in nobody’s hands at all are not mothers in deed. 
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Many of them are publicity seekers. Others are the emotional results 
of flag-waving and band-playing. Mothers with families, stay home! 
Appeals for Waves and Waacs and defense workers are not for you. 
If you love your country and want to do your part, stay home! That’s 
your front. Guard it carefully. 

The second point has to do with the home front in general. 

So much emphasis has been put on the men in the service and 
their needs, that little attention has been paid to those who have to 
stay at home. That isn’t right. As Joe Palooka said to his soldier 
friends over in England some place: ‘‘Let’s get together and see what 
we can do to raise the morale of the folks at home.” Stress should be 
placed on “libraries for service men” and “religious services for 
service men” and “entertainment for service men” and so forth. But 
the same emphasis should be laid on these things for the folks at home. 
If they could, practically all of them would be in the service them- 
selves. Many feel bad that they are not in the service. Their. morale 
must be kept high, for they are necessary to back up the efforts of 
the men in uniform. 

Therefore, there should be more balance in the efforts put out to 
help all those engaged in the work of winning the war. Only thus can 
we be sure of avoiding that which we say is going to happen amongst 
the Nazis — internal disintegration. The home front is as necessary 
as the battle front. 


A Dangerous Tendency 


It is almost an axiom now that this war, unlike the last war, is 
bringing people closer to God. Articles are to be seen almost daily 
in the papers and magazines commenting on the splendid attendance 
of soldiers and sailors at the various religious services in their camps. 
And a speech cannot be given by a politician or government official 
unless the necessity of religion be touched upon in some way. 

Many look upon this phenomenon of a spiritual recrudescence as 
an unconditioned blessing. We wonder if it is an unconditioned 
blessing. The only religion that is pleasing to God, objectively speak- 
ing, is His own religion. And to that religion are attached hard and 
fast dogmas as well as a set moral code which is as unchangeable as 
the stars. When people talk about a return to God, they are not 
talking about a return to such a program of living and believing. 
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They mean the return to a creed that deals with just a few great 
areas of experience, such as God; man and his destiny; the universe 
and its control; abstinence from killing and robbing; and in many 
instances from playing cards and attending a Bingo. 

The danger is that we Catholics may be sucked into such a cur- 
rent of emotionalism and natural religiosity. When Eddie Ricken- 
backer recounted his experiences over the radio and expounded the 
creed that was his as he floated about helpless on the open sea, how 
many of us were there not who said to ourselves: “How wonderful! 
How truly a spiritual man the brave Rickenbacker is!” Subjectively, 
he is a spiritual man. But objectively his religion is far removed 
from God’s religion, at least if we are to believe the accounts of his 
religion as told by the newspapers. 

Thus we must be firm in upholding that which is true and defi- 
nitely from God. It may mean for us petty persecution in the form 
of accusations of narrowness and intolerance. But even that shall be 
another sign that we are right. “They shall kill you, thinking that 
they are doing a service to God.” 


Va Y 
The Frozen Stable 


Stretching across northern Siberia is a freak of nature — 
a strip known as the area of eternal frost. Professor 
Gryaznov, a Russian scientist, recently dug 50 feet into this 
natural ice-box, and discovered a chamber built of logs and 
planks, hewn by bronze age axes. This chamber proved to 
be a stable which was built, it is estimated, about 10,000 years 
ago, and in it were found the “ghosts” of ten horses. They 
were found standing there, saddled and bridled and ready 
for that last journey which their masters never called upon 
them to take. These horses were not skeletons, but flesh and 
blood animals with every hair of their coats intact, even their 
eyes, the blood in their veins, and the half-digested remams 
of their last meals in their stomachs. The perpetual frost 
had perfectly embalmed them, and they stood there for a 
hundred centuries, like marble statues, waiting for the sum- 
mons that never came. — Wanderer 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 


Prophecies Fulfilled 
The Sacrifice of our Lord, as 
we have said, was a perfect sacri- 
fice, of which those sacrifices of 
the Old Law were 
Foom: but signs, imperfect 
poem figures, and what the 
Apostle calls weak 
and needy elements. The sacrifice 
offered by Jesus Christ really ful- 
filled all the conditions mentioned 
above. The first condition, which 
is the sanctification, or the conse- 
cration of the victim, was accom- 
plished in the Incarnation of the 
Word by God the Father Himself, 
as is mentioned in the Gospel of 
St. John: Whom the Father hath 
sanctified. Likewise, when an- 
nouncing to the Blessed Virgin 
that she was chosen to be the 
Mother of the Son of God, the 
Angel said: The Holy which shall 
be born of thee shall be called the 
Son of God. Thus this divine 
victim, who was to be sacrificed 
for the salvation of the world, had 
already been sanctified by God, 
when He was born of Mary. From 
the first: moment in which the 
Eternal Word took a human body, 
He was consecrated to God to be 
the victim of the great sacrifice 
that was to be accomplished on the 
Cross for the salvation of men. In 
regard to this our Lord said to His 
Father: But a body thou hast fitted 
tome .. . that I should do Thy 
will, O God. 
The second condition, or the 


oblation, was also fulfilled at the 
moment of the Incarnation, when 
Jesus Christ voluntarily offered 
Himself to atone for the sins of 
men. Knowing that divine justice 
could not be satisfied by all the 
ancient sacrifices, nor by all the 
works of men, He offered Himself 
to atone for all the sins of men, 
and hence He said to God: Sacri- 
fices, and oblations, and holocausts 
for sins, thou wouldst not . . 

Then said I, Behold, I come to do 
thy will, O God. Then the Apostle 
adds immediately, In which will we 
are sanctified by the oblation of 
the body of Jesus Christ once. This 
last text is remarkable. Sin had 
rendered all men unworthy of 
being offered to God and of being 
accepted by Him, and, therefore, 
it was necessary that Jesus Christ 
should offer Himself for us in 
order to sanctify us by His grace, 
and to make us worthy of being 
accepted by God. And this offering 
which our Lord then made of 
Himself did not limit itself to that 
moment, but it only then began; 
it always has continued since, and 
it will continue forever. It is true 
it will cease on earth at the time 
of Antichrist: the Sacrifice of the 
Mass is to be suspended for twelve 
hundred and ninety days; that is, 
for three years six months and a 
half, according to the prophecy of 
Daniel: And from the time when 
the continual sacrifice shall be 
taken away, and the abomination 
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unto. desolation shall be set up, 
there shall be a thousand two hun- 
dred ninety days. Yet the Sacrifice 
of Jesus Christ will never cease, 
since the Son of God will always 
continue to offer Himself to His 
Father by an eternal sacrifice, for 
He Himself is the priest and vic- 
tim, but an eternal victim and an 
eternal priest, not according to the 
order of Aaron, of which the sacri- 
fice and the priesthood were tem- 
porary, imperfect, and inadequate 
to appease the anger of God 
against rebellious man, but accord- 
ing to the order of Melchisedech, 
as David predicted: Thou art a 
priest according to the order of 
Melchisedech. The priesthood of 
Jesus Christ will, therefore, be 
eternal, since, even after the end of 
the world, He will always continue 
to offer in heaven this same victim 
which He once offered on the 
Cross for the glory of God and 
the salvation of mankind. 

The third condition of the sacri- 
fice — namely, the immolation of 
the victim — was accomplished by 
the death of our Lord on the 
Cross. 

There remains for us yet to 
verify, in the Sacrifice of Jesus 
Christ, the two other conditions 
requisite to render a sacrifice per- 
fect — that is, the consumption of 
the victim and the partaking of it. 

It is then asked, What was this 
consumption of the victim in the 
Sacrifice of Jesus Christ? for al- 
though His body was by death 
separated from His holy soul, yet 
it was not consumed, nor de- 
stroyed. 


The two conditions, namely, the 
consumption and communion, are 
manifestly fulfilled in the Sacrifice 
of the Altar, which, as has been 
declared by the Council of Trent, 
is the same as that of the Cross. In 
fact, the Sacrifice of the Mass, 
instituted by our Lord before His 
death, is a continuation of the Sac- 
crifice of the Cross. Jesus Christ 
wished that the price of His blood, 
shed for the salvation of men, 
should be applied to us by the Sac- 
rifice of the Altar; in which the 
Victim offered is the same, though 
it is there offered differently from 
what it is on the Cross, that is, 
without the shedding of blood. 
These are the words of the Coun- 
cil of Trent: “Although Christ our 
Lord was to offer Himself once to 
His Eternal Father on the Altar 
of the Cross by actually dying to 
obtain for us eternal redemption, 
yet as his priesthood was not to 
become extinct by His death, in 
order to leave His Church a visible 
sacrifice suited to the present con- 
dition of men, a sacrifice which 
might at the same time represent 
to us the bloody sacrifice consum- 
mated on the Cross, preserve the 
memory of it to the end of the 
world, and apply the salutary 
fruits of it for the remission of 
the sins which we daily commit; at 
His last supper, He offered to God 
the Father His body and blood, 
under the appearances of bread and 
wine, and, under the same symbols, 
gave them to the apostles, whom 
He constituted at the same time 
priests of the New Law. 
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Much is being written 
these days about post- 
war planning. Some are 
opposed to it, contend- 
ing that premature con- 
cern about the future 
will only serve to dis- 
tract us from the im- 
portant task we have 
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upon the defeat of our 
external enemies, but on 
a continued battle with 
the enemies within each 
one of us. The germ of 
this book is contained 
in a famous address de- 
livered by Archbishop 








in hand. They quote the motto: “Don’t 
cross your bridges before you come to 
them.” But the opinion of most people, 
and the sounder opinion, 
we believe, holds that it 
is absolutely essential for 
us to take thought now as 
to what kind of a future 
we want to achieve. Every intelligent 
American citizen should concern himself 
with this matter by reading some of the 
excellent treatises which are appearing 
on the general subject. We recommend 
two of them here; one is Archbishop 
Francis J. Spellman’s The Road to 
Victory (Scribner’s pp. 131, $1.75). This 
little book is most important because it 
seeks to establish firmly the part that 
religion must play in saving the world. 
The distinguished author believes that it 
is useless to win the war against our 
external enemies unless we continue the 
fight against the enemies within ourselves. 
It is useless to fight for freedom unless 
we understand clearly that a man can 
be free (in the true sense of the 
word) only to do what is right. If 
he deliberately transgresses the law of 
God, he sins against the very freedom 
which has been given him, and to a 
greater or lesser extent he harms the 
freedom of those around him. Thus, while 
a man has the ability to commit murder, 
he is not free to commit murder; God 
has made us free precisely that we may 
willingly refrain from this and all other 
transgressions of His law. This is an 
important point, and one which many of 
our flag-waving fellow-citizens fail to 
grasp because, it must be said, our sys- 
tem of secular education has failed to im- 
press it upon them. Archbishop Spellman’s 
lucid and attractive book does not offer 
any political panacea for the world’s ills, 
but it does make clear the necessity of a 
moral and religious foundation for lasting 
peace. And such a peace depends not only 
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Spellman before an 
American Legion meeting in Boston in 
1940. This address has been published 
under the title The Road to Peace, and 
can be obtained from the Sunday Visitor 
Press at 5c, 5 for 25c. 

In The March To Liberation by Yves 
Simon, translated by Victor M. Hamm 
(Tower Press, Milwaukee, Wis., pp. 112, 
$2.00), the author illustrates his con- 
clusions about our duty and destiny in 
regard to preserving peace from the un- 
fortunate history of his own country, 
France. With typical French clarity and 
logic, he draws in relief the alternatives 
which lie before the world. There are 
only two choices to be made in the face 
of totalitarianism. One springs from a 
deep-rooted pessimism, a belief that 
victory for the opposition is inevitable, 
and hence holds that the wisest course 
is to go along with the aggressor, accept- 
ing compromises whenever possible, while 
trying to salvage as much as possible of 
one’s self-respect. This was the course 
taken by France, and it has come to be 
called “collaborationism.” The author 
holds that such a policy is fundamentally 
an imposture, leading inevitably to utter 
collapse, and comparatively recent events 
in France seem to bear out his opinion. 
The other alternative springs from a 
genuine Christian optimism, which finds 
“in the very excess of evil the well-spring 
of a power superior to all the might of 
evil.” This attitude is one that will only 
be content with complete victory — or else 
it will accept complete defeat. These ideas 
seem clear enough to us now, but they 
were obscure not so many months ago, 
when many Americans argued violently 
for a collaborationist policy on the part of 
the government. We have need of even 
further clarification of these ideas in order 
to save the soul of our nation. This book, 
along with its predecessor by the same 
writer, The Road to Vichy (Sheed & 
Ward, pp. 207, $2.25) will enable us to 
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profit by the sad fate of France and to 
strengthen our souls for the trials that 
lie ahead. In our striving to effect a just 
peace in the world there is one person 
eminently fitted to lead the way, and 
that is the Holy Father in Rome. The 
Commonwealth of Nations and _ the 
Papacy by Kurt Reinhardt (Bruce, pp. 
26, 25c) should be read for a short but 
comprehensive account of the work of 
the Papacy on behalf of world peace. The 
efforts of Benedict XV during World 
War I are only now being appreciated, 
and each of the succeeding Pontiffs has 
continued the tradition of offering wise 
and impartial guidance to the warring 
nations. Dr. Reinhardt shows how entirely 
proper it is for the Pope to offer such 
guidance. He subscribes to President 
Theodore Roosevelt’s statement: “The 
world cannot survive materially unless it 
be redeemed spiritually.” Surely it will be 
tragic if the greatest spiritual leader in 
the world is not given a voice in that 
redemption. 


* * * 


For a book written in a lighter vein, 
yet with a special signification of its own, 
we recommend These Two Hands, by 
E. J. Edwards, S.V.D. (Bruce, pp. 203, 
$2.25). A former volume by the same 
gifted author Thy People, My People 
(Bruce, $2.50) met with a very favorable 
reception, and this new work shows per- 
haps even greater artistry. The first work 
to appear dealt with the 
trials, external and internal, 
of a Philippine missionary 
in his work, and was re- 
markable not only for its superb de- 
scriptions, but also for the insight it 
afforded into the missionary’s heart and 
soul. This second volume can more truly 
be called a novel, with a well-worked-out 
plot and a number of firmly drawn char- 
acters. Father Templeton, the hero, ap- 
pears rather unpleasantly at first as a 
coward, shirking his duty of attending a 
dying leper because of his fear of in- 
fection. Transferred to a quiet and out of 
the way mission station, the young priest 
fails miserably at first to understand 
his people. Moreover, his broodings over 
his own cowardice bring him to a state 
bordering on complete discouragement. 
Through the kindly help of a neighboring 


Philippine 
Novel 


missionary, he at length finds himself 
with the help of a dramatic sequence of 
events. The plot is not entirely original, 
of course (what plot is?), but the au- 
thor’s delicate handling of words and his 
ability to write realistically in the best 
sense of the term, make this book well 
worth while. It is both deeply Catholic 
and highly artistic. 
* © “« 


St. Cecil Cyprian by Joseph H. Fichter, 
S.J. (Herder, pp. 282, $2.50) is a book 
that will appeal especially to those engaged 
in the study of theology and church 
history. St. Cyprian, African bishop of 
the third century, was one of the earliest 
defenders of the faith — one of that select 
group of apologists whose 
writings have come down 
to us from the centuries 
immediately following the 
death of Christ. Not much is known 
about his life, but Father Fichter has 
pieced together a consecutive biography 
from his numerous letters and other writ- 
ings, without invoking imaginary details 
in the manner of some popular biog- 
raphers. The famous controversy between 
St. Cyprian and Pope St. Stephen is 
fully discussed, and Cyprian’s fault in 
the dispute not minimized. But whatever 
fault was his, he fully atoned for it by 
his martyrdom in the year 258. His 
writings, of course, are a treasure store 
for modern apologists in their arguments 
proving the continuity of Catholic belief 
and practice, and for historians in their 
work of reconstructing the past. Father 
Fichter has done well to erect this 
monument to a great and ancient saint. 


The Grail Press of the Benedictine 
Abbey at St. Meinrad’s, Indiana, has 
issued its customary Mass Guide for the 
current year. (The Mass Year. A Mass 
Guide for 1943, pp. 125, 30c.) Layfolk 
who use the Missal regularly will find it 
invaluable, not only for the directions ft 
gives in regard to the Proper of each day’s 
Mass, but also for the digest of the 
liturgical seasons which it contains. Each 
of the great feast cycles is discussed in its 
spirit and meaning. Users of the Missal 
will do well to secure this Mass Guide, 
especially if they have no other means of 
following the Proper of each a rag 
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Willie was doing penance in the cor- 
ner. Presently he thought aloud pensively. 

“T can’t help it if I’m not perfect,” he 
sighed. “I never heard of but one perfect 
boy, anyway.” 

“Who was that?” asked his mother, 
thinking to point a moral. 

“Papa,” came the silencing reply, 
“when he was little.” 

* 

Mrs. Greene (at her first football 
game): “Oh, isn’t it awful? Why, they 
will kill that poor boy underneath.” 

Daughter: “Don’t be silly, mother! He 
doesn’t mind it; he’s unconscious by this 
time.” 


“Your husband is too fond of strong 
coffee,” said the doctor. “You must not 
let him have it. He gets too excited.” 

“But, doctor, you should see how ex- 
cited he gets when I give him weak 
coffee.” 


* 

The infighting was hot, so Big Joe, 
member of a colored regiment, pulled 
out his favorite weapon, a long, well- 
honed straight razor. He made a pass at 
his Jap opponent. 

“Missed me,” hissed the Nip. 

“Did I, boy!” exlaimed Big Joe. “Jes 
wait till you tries to turn yo’ head.” 

* 


Mother (to her small daughter, saying 
prayers): “A little louder please. I can’t 
hear you.” 

Daughter: “Yes, mother, but I’m not 
speaking to you.” 

* 

“My friends say its queer that I’m so 
fond of pancakes,” she told the psychia- 
trist, “so they sent me to you.” 

“Well, that’s not so odd,” he remarked. 
“T’m very fond of them myself. 

“Are you?” she replied, brightening. 
“Well, you must come over some day. 
I have seven trunks full.” 

* 


The time-crusted quip of the radio wag 


Ts called, in the talk of the trade, “a gag.” . 


The reason, I think, this has come to be 
true 

Is because that is just what it makes you 
do! 


Little Willie is so distressed, he got a 
pair of pink pajamas and a military hair 
brush for Christmas and now he doesn’t 
know whether to go to West Point or 
Harvard. 


* 

“On the whole, you are getting along 
famously,” said the doctor. “Your left 
leg is swollen, but that does not bother 
me.” 

“By thunder!” ripped out the patient, 
“if yours were swollen that wouldn’t 
trouble me either!” 


* 

A firm advertising for a male stenog- 
rapher received this reply: 

“Sir: I am Chinese Bung Ho, but can 
drive a typewriter with good noise, and 
my English is it. My last job left itself 
from me for simple reason that big man 
has dead. It was on account of not my 
fault. So, honorable sirs, what of it? If 
I can be of big use to you I will arrive 
on same date as you can guess.” 

* 


There is a peculiar class of epitaphs 
which, while commemorating the dead, 
serve also as an advertisement for the 
living. One of these two-sided inscrip- 
tions may still be seen in the churchyard 
of Upton-on-Severn: 

Beneath this stone, in hopes of Zion, 

Doth lie the landlord of the Lion; 

His son keeps on his business still, 

Resigned unto the heavenly will. 

*& 


I never see my rector’s eyes, 

He hides their light divine; 

For when he prays, he shuts his own, 

And when he preaches, mine. 

* 

The witness was on the stand during 
an important trial. 

“You sav,” thundered the defense at- 
torney, “that you saw the two trains 
crash head-on while doing sixty miles an 
hour. What did you say when this hap- 
pened ?” 

The witness shrugged. 

“T said to myself,” he replied, “ ‘this 
is a helluva railroad!’” 

* 

Wife gives birth to a boy; he asks old 

age pension. 
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OPPORTUNITY FOR PRESS MONTH 


Reports from many of the new camps in the coun- 
try keep pouring in to the effect that the soldiers have 
nothing to read. Some of the latest camps have been 
established miles and miles away from any city; the 
U.S.O. has not yet made contact with them; the 
ordinary agencies that give help to soldiers do not as 
yet have these new camps on their lists; the result is 
that soldiers billeted there have almost nothing to 
occupy them in their spare time. 

Word has also reached us that where THE 
LicuorIAN is found in camps it is actually read and 
enjoyed by the soldiers. We are sending out as many 
copies as we can on our limited budget. With a little 
help we could send out many more. Persons who wish 
to promote this work during Catholic Press month may 
send in a few dollars and we shall address copies of 
THE Licuortan to the more obscure camps. The 
soldiers will be deeply appreciative to anyone who helps 
them in this way. 

The postal authorities have reminded us _ that 
magazines intended for soldiers must be sent directly 
by the publishers. They may not be remailed by 
subscribers at magazine rates. Those who want soldier 
relatives or friends to receive THE LicuortANn should 
have it sent from Oconomowoc. 

















Motion Picture Guide 





Tue Prepce: I condemn indecent and immoral motion pictures, and 
those which glorify crime and criminals. I promise to do all that I can 
to strengthen public opinion and to unite with all who protest against 
them. I acknowledge my obligation to form a right conscience about 
pictures that. are dangerous to my moral life. As a member of the 
Legion of Decency, I pledge myself to remain away from them. I 
promise, further, to stay away altogether from places of amusement 
which show them as a matter of policy. 


The following films have been rated as unobjectionable by the board 


of reviewers: 


Reviewed This Week Hidden Gold 
Strike at Dawn, The Hi-ya Chum 
Hi, Buddy Holiday Inn 
Tarzan Triumphs 
iously Reviewed In California 
American i It Comes Up Love 
Arizona jacare 
Army unior Army 
Avengers, The Your Blues Away 
Avenging Rider, The _ of og se or 
Bambi ife Begins for ly Hardy 
Bashful Bachelor, The revised version 
Bells of Capistrano Life Begins in College 


Billy the Kid in the Mysterious 
Rider 


Birth of the Blues 
Black Rider of Robin Hood 


Ranch 
Boogie Man Will Get You, The 


Enemy 











y Caballero, 
Geatlonsan m 


George W;: 
Glory of Faith, The Set a) 
pee 

T  Gilidersieeve, The 
fair a Sinner 


Miss V from Moscow 
Monastery 
Mountain Rhythm 
Me, Wings of the Cabbage 
ts. Wiggs of the 
Patch 


Mug Town 

Navy Blue and Gold (reissue) 
Navy Comes Through, The 
Night to Remember, A 
Northwest 

Old Chisholm , The 
Old Homestead, The 
— 


One Dangerous Night 

One of wg Aircraft Is ee 
Outlaw of Boulder Pass 

Outlaw of Pine 


land Stage Coach 


Gun 
tke Blue Grass 


Pomnetanl 
Phantom Plainsmen 
Heart of the Golden West 


ie 





tage juckaroo 
— By, An Networks 
Story at the DY sexann The 
pay Sey the Groove 
Sued for Libel 
Tenting Tonight on the Old 
‘enting Tonight on 
Camp G 





Inderground Agent 
Valley of Hunted Men 
War Against Mrs. Hadley, The 
We Are the Marines 


What’s Cookin’ 

— pee Comes Marching 
wh ‘Done It? 

World at War 

Yanks Are Coming, The 
Yankee Doodle Dandy 














